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CHAPTER I. } enough to work its rocky soil, and good sound | 

A rew houses are yet to be found in New ; health to start life upon. 
England—usually scattered through the farming Much as the homestead stood then, it stands 
counties of Vermont and Massachusetts — that ‘ now, two or three miles frum the nearest village, 
have the old-fashioned Revolutionary aspect of: and far removed from any railroad that has yet 
dweilings, and which were built when the blue-‘ forced its way into the beautiful valleys of the 
laws were in force. A couple of half-dead pop- } Green Mountains. At the time of our story, 
lars, with innumerable dry twigs bristling every- ; there was no appearance of loneliness ubout the 
where through their sparse foliage, usually stand ; place: for the willow-tree was full of birds, that 
on each side of the picket-gate—old and grim, { kept up a confusion of sweet noises; chickens 
like worn-out soldiers keeping guard there. were fluttering about in the neighboring barn- 

From this gate, up the whole length of the; yard; and a flock of well-fed ducks were coming 
front-yard, a paved walk generally runs, between § up from a little pond down in the pasture-lot, 
two narrow flower-beds, to the entrance - porch, with the sunshine bringing out. fine prismatie 
which has wooden seats on each side, and a fan-? colors from their necks and bosoms, 
shaped window over the door. Near the porch, The old woman had spent her life among these 
and partly shading it, a whitelilac bush reaches ; living creatures, and bad never felt a lack of 
to the second-story windows, above which are the / company when they were in sight. But it seemed 
beavy eaves of an abruptly steep roof, overtopped / ‘a little hard to part with the fair girl who stood 
by a square stone chimney, haunted by swallows ; With her in the porch, equipped for a loug ramble 
that are constantly flitting from that to their nests ¢ in the woods: for she had promised to join two 
unler the eaves, or fursaking both for a large old ; or three girls from the village in a search after 
willow-tree that almost covers one end of the; forest-leaves and such nuts ag the frost was 
house with the droop of its branches, which ? loosening from their husks. 
sweep carthward, nearly to the ground, in a grand $ «| wish you could go with me, grandmamma,”’ 
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cataract of leaves. $ she said, lifting her bright young face to that of 
Behind this stone chimney the roof begins to ; the old woman, with all the warmth of a young 
slope downward from the ridge- pole, with a? heart beaming in her eyes. ‘I can remember 


broad gradual descent, till it ends over a back- 3 when you used to go as high up the mountain os 
perch, not more than six feet from the ground, ; any of us; and ans girls liked it better than 
Between this porch and the garden a narrow ; young company.” 
foot-path is trodden, through grass and plan- { The old woman shook her head a little sadly. 
tain-leaves, to the well-curb, back of which stands 3 Oh, Amy, you have got beyond shaking 
astrong uprizht post, holding in its crotched top / chestnuts down for the old grandmar—I forget 
the well-sweep, with its heavier end borne to the } what is the other word you want me to use.” 
earth by the weight of a flat stone lashed to it, } “Grandmamma, It’s ever so much _ nicer. 
while a glender pole, worn smooth by years on} Don’t you think so, now?’’ answered the girl, 
years of uve. hangs from the uplifted end, swing- f pursing up her pretty mouth to give proper 
ing a bucket in the air, usually with an overflow / ; expression to a word that she had just brought 
of water dripping down its mossy sides. y from a first-class boarding-school down in the 
To a house like this, old Mrs. Hale came, When } ; Connecticut valley, but which ber lips found 
she was scarcely morc than twenty years of age, ; rather difficult of management, even then. “Try 
8 bride, dowered with a “ setting-out’’ of atiff- | ‘and get it right: it's so French, you know.” 
backel chairs, tall chests of drawers, corded bed- } The old lady gave her lips a little twist, but 
steads, plethoric feather-beds, and great chests of : broke down, blushing like a girl with shame of 
home-made linen which took the strength of more } the effort. 
than one powerful man to lift. Her husband had} ‘J'm afraid it’s of no use,” she said, with 
inherited the farm from his father, with cattle} humility. ‘Some old people kin oy new 
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things, I haven't no doubt; but then agin there { companions, climbed a stone wall in their com- 
is some that can’t bring themselves to it.” pany, and took a foot-path across the farm, which 

« But you can do anything,” exclaimed the girl, } led to the richly-wvoded hills. 
throwing both arms around the old woman's neck, “She is a proper pretty girl, if she is my own 
and kissing the refractory lips, with a warm burst ; grandchild; and it ain’t no hurm to think so 
of encouragement: ‘anything in the world that } when no one is hy to hear it. You could tell her 
you have a mind to, you blessed old granny!” —_§ from the rest of ’em a mile off, if it was only hy 

The old woman brightened to the word. her springy walk and the way she carries her 

seThat was the first word you ever spoke,” she ‘head. Smart girls their folks think them, I 
said, eagerly: ‘the very first, and just the sweet- { haven’t any doubt; but not oue of them can 
est 1 want to hear. Why don't you like it just as ; hold a candle to her.” 
well now, Amy ?”’ As these vainglorious thoughts passed through 

“Why? Oh, dear me! it’s so dreadfully old-{ her mind, a sense of rebuke fell upon the good 
fashioned. I said it once, when I was so home-} woman; and she began to excuse herself for too 
sick, and longing to see you as if my heart would } much egotism, by allowing her memory to wander 
break ; and it seemed as if the girls would never } over the saddened past. Duriug ao long time after 
get over making fun of it. The way they tor-; that group of young people had passed out of 
mented me was dreadful.” sight, she sat there with both hands folded in 

The old woman's countenance fell. She said} her lap, looking out into the hazy mist of the 
nothing, however, but tenderly arranged the hair ; Indian-summer with a dreamy feeling of unrest: 
under Amy's poke-bonnet, which had been turned : for it seemed as if some landmark of her old life 
from its exact level while that vehement kiss was } had been swept away by the careless pretensions 
in progress. of her granddaughter. 

“There now! hurry off, or the girls will be It was not that she was indifferent to the glow 
waiting. But do be careful about climbing trees, } and rich coloring of one of the finest landscapes 
and try not to stain your hands cracking but-} tlfit could be found in the mountains; for the 
nuts—the yellow stain’s awful hard to get off.’ } esthetic feeling which the girl really possessed, 

“Oh, grandmamma—as if I should!’ ex-3 spite of her pretty pretenses, was equally strong 
claimed the girl, turning red. ‘It's autumn- | in the old woman, though she had no facility of 
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leaves 1 am going after, and ferns and mosses. 3 expression by which she could make it under- 
You don't know what a delightful study botany § stuod. Many a time she had sat upon that 
is, especially in the fall, after a sharp frost: then } weather-beaten porch, and watched the autumn- 
it becomes artistic.” tints settle down on the woods in subtile gor- 
“Artistic?” repeated the old woman, a little { geousness, with vague thrills of pleasure that was 
bewildered. “1s that one of the branches of} like music to o pnssionate lover of sweet sounds, 
“lurning they have been tacking onto your educa-} But that day she remained there unmindful 
tion ?”’ of it all; or if any effect was produced in her 
“Oh, that’s the very highest style of learning, { mind, it was that of pathetic loneliness: for, 
and rises above it as cream does to milk. Without } in some strange sad way, the panorama of a long 
being esthetic, a girl don’t stand much chance of 3 life was passing before her; and what human 
being considered genteel.” soul ever looked backward through years of past 
« Es—esthetic? Dear me, Amy! I don’t. seem ; Joys and sorrows without feelings of unutterable 
to understand more’n half the new-fungled words } sadness? 
you've brought home with you.” She remembered the day when she came into 
“Of course you don't! But there come the: that house a happy young wife, full of hope and 
girls. One of them is swinging out her basket ‘ health and pleasant energy, loving and beloved : 


¢ 


for me to hurry up. Is my bonnet all right? | like a queen entering her kingdom. 





Give me another kiss, and then good-bye till I How happy she was then! Work itself wae a 
come back again.” pleasure; rest from it, exquisite repose. The 

Amy got her kiss—which went from the dry bright spring days, when all the young apple- 
lips of the grandmother to the rosy mouth held { trees were in blossom, came and went in her 
up for it with a loving pressuro—and away she { memory; the summer evenings, when the cows 
went down the road, in a fine glow of health, { came home to be milked; the winter sleizh-rides, 
and with the step of a reindeer. : when she was huddled under the buffalo-robe at 

The old woman—who still felt the glow of that ; her husband’s side, and found even the cold 
ewer kixs on her lips—sat down in the front-{ delicious, as his cutter flung up little clouds of 
porch, and watched the girl as she joined her { snow all around her. 
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Then came the crowning joy of her married ing sorrow. The death-angel had come again, 
life: a child lay upon her bosom. Its murmurs; quenching the life of that young mother, and 
filled hey soul with a completeness of joy; its cry } leaving in her place a baby-girl, whose first cry 
broke the hush of that old homestead with music $ fell on the grandmother’s heart as the rod of 
such as she would never hear again out of heaven. ? Moses smote the rock, letting forth a flood of 

Had you looked on the old woman as she sat} pathetic tenderness such as had never swelled in 
there gazing down the road, while these thoughts her bosom before. 
passed through her mind, you would have thought New duties of affection always bring with them 
her twenty years younger than she had been only 5 marvelous powers of enjoyment. When this 
an hour before: for there was a smile about her} infant was laid in the old woman's arms, it 
mouth, and infinite tenderness in her eyes, that ; seemed to her that she had never felt the entire 
touched all her features with something more ; responsibilities of her sex before. With her last 
expressive than youth ever was. breath, the young mother had given the child to 

Then the worman’s face changed, as clouds? her. In her advanced nge, she had become more 
crowd over a clear sky. She was thinking of; than a mother to the little one. How she loved 
oher children; of funereal hymns that filled; it! Imperceptibly her old motherly ways came 
the old house with death-knells; of black trains back. She allowed no one to touch the child but 
passing through that porch; and of children’s } herself; but fed it with her own hands, bathed it 
rames cut on slabs of native marble, white and ; with a sense of infinite entivfaction, and sung 
ecold as the snow that fell upon them in “the } “Hush, my child: lic still and slumber”’ in a 
winter-time. Years after, another dark cortege § sweet but slightly cracked voice, as she rocked 
ewept through the porch, carrying her hushand / ; its heavy-headed cradle with one foot, and knit 
from the homestead ; and with him went half of ' tiny socks with hands that were never allowed to 
her own being. Another block of pale mountain- > be idle. 
marhle was placed in the grave-yard; and hence- j As she dwelt upen the babyhood of little Amy, 
forth Eliza Hale entered into the loneliness of; the smile that had come and gone about the old 
perpetual widowhood: for with her, and women ? woman’s mouth beamed all over her face, and did 
like her, love has but one groove. not quite disappear when the memory of new 

She was a mother still, and in that lay all the { troubles came upon her. 
life that was left to her. Two sons, entering upon$ At this time—oh, how well she remembered it 
the verge of manhood, both full of vigorous} —a spirit of wild speculation .swept the whole 
energy, saved her from utter hopelessness. A$ country. The able-bodied young men of the 
rather superior education than that of the com-; North, who toiled hard upon the rocky soil of 
mon schools had fitted these young men for the? their fathers’ farms with but little return, were 
useful life that lay before them. Soon after his 3 ready for anything that might call forth their 
father's death, the eldest of them brought home a 3 3 3 energies with profit; and fired by this wild spirit 
fair young wife, whose presence in the household ; of adventure, left their homes by hundreds for the 
brought out new impulses of affection in the? gold-fields and mining-districts of the far West. 
widow's heart: for no daughter had been num-} Then it was that Arnold Hale, the younger of 
bered among her children, and the yearning 3 her sons, had left the homestcad and thrown him- 
desire for one had cast a sort of loneliness on her ’ self upon this world of adventure, which was full 
womanhood, which was softened, at tast,.if not} of terror to the old woman, who understood 
altogether appeased, by the gentle companionship § nothing of this strife among men for swift riches, 
of her son’s wife. and only recognized constant work and careful 

Again the woman smiled as she remembered ? Savings as true means of prosperity. She was 
the cheerfulness of youth and its sunshine which | euuscled a little by the assurance that land could 
this fair young girl brought into her new home. ; be got out West almost for nothing, and, without 
The household work shared together with such } much hard work, her son might pre-empt a claim 
cheerful good-humor: the hours spent in pleas-} and havea farm of his own, long before her death 
ant conversation over the knitting of stockings} would make it necessary to divide up the old 
and the framing of home-made garments: the } homestead: which, after all, would hardly be 
afternoon tens, and long winter evenings, when } enough for two, especially now that little Amy 
the light of a great hickory-wood fire was bright? was getting to have ideas of dress, and things 
enough for the young husband to read by, while } that young people had never thought of when she 
they went on with their work and listened. was a girl. 

Again the woman’s countenance changed, and These anxieties, which really had troubled the 
the amile died away into.an expression of touch-} widow more than she was willing to talk about, 
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were suddenly cut short by news of her son's { backward through fractional currency and worth- 
deuth; only three years before. She was dwelling ; less wildcat bills, down to the Mexican shilling 
upon these things now, this fair day, in the front- i and fourpence-hu’ penny silver bit of her girlleud. 
porch of her house. Arnold had died suddenly— } Some of this was yaluciess; but more than 
far uway in one of the mining-districts of a terri- i enough remained,.after she Lad counted it picce 
tory she knew of only by name—possessed of , by piece, to pay for a year of uristocratic schovl- 
some land which might be of considerable value, : ing for Amy. 
and which, the letter which brought news of; In less than a month after this perfectly- 
his death infurmed her, had been left entirely to { finished young lady returned to the homestead, 
her by will. she had, with some pouting and much eloquence, 
This news only deepened the widow's distress: ‘ prevailed on her grandmother to crown her 
for it ade the departure of her only remaining © education with a piano of high polish and wonder- 
son necessary. She would gladly have given up < ful adornment, upon which the old brass clock 
all claim tu land that seemed vague and indefinite > seemed to luk down with benign wonder. 
to her, as if it lay in another world. Amy’s Of course, the piano was bought: and the 
futher had perbaps a better appreciation of the | grandmother's shot-bag was empty alter this out- 
posnibilities, and was not unwilling to see some: ‘ lay; but she was not thinking serivusly about 
thing of this wild new world for himself. The | that. She had experienced ever so much happi- 
land, he argudd, might be worth something, after . ness in heaping up this secret treasure, and even 
all; and if Lis mother did not want to be | more in lavishing it on her darling. What better 
troubled with it, perhaps it might grow in value: use could she make of it?) Only to hear the 
after a few years, and help to give Amy a first- child rattle out Greenbank and Old Hundred 
class ‘+ ketting-out’’ when she got married. for the minister, when he called, was something 
This last arzument reconciled the widow to her « more than she ever expected to get for her money. 
son's departure more than anything else could 
have dune; so the farm was let out on shares, 
excepting the apple-orchard and maple-grove, 
and Scth Ifule went out West as his brother had 
done: and, like him, wrote seldom, and was 
always lovking ahead for some event which he 
failed to expluig, and filling his letters with 
affectionate messaes, excuses for delay in return- 
ing home, and everything that could interest ; turbed them. 
them except a clear statement of what he was} With great deliberation her neighbor, who 
about or intended to doin the future. He did ‘lived half a mile up the road, descended from 
not seem to remember that, at best, it was some- his saddle, tied his horse hy the halter to an iron 
times difficult to make both ends meet, even when { ring in the trunk of the poplar, and opening the 
his labor was given to the farm; for his letters { gate, with a creak of its rusty hinges, came up 
revealed no anxiety on that subject. They some- (the walk holding a letter in his hand, saying: 
times enclosed bits of paper, partly printed, with “Wuz comin’ by the post-office, jest arter the 
numerals on them which she did not understand. { stgze driv up, an’ thought I'd see if it brought 
These she dropped into an old china vase on the ' anything fur the fulks about here. It's well i 
keeping-room mantel-piece, wondering why he! did: fur here's a letter from yer son Seth, I 
sent them, and how he expected her to pay for; reckon, by the handwritin’: both I an’ the post- 
Amy’s schooling in the seminary he wanted her { master calkerlated that it must be from him, 
sent to more than anything, and was constantly ; though some o’ the rest on ‘em thought different.”’ 
writing about. Mrs. Hale, whose instincts of politeness were 
The good woman remembered, with @ little § born of the heart, met her neighborly farmer 
smile of satisfaction, the small hoard of money § with a kindly smile, and reached forth her hand 
she had been hiding year after year in the tall | for the letter. 








CHAPTER If. 

Tuovent is a rapid traveler, and it did not 
take much time for Mrs. Hale to run, in this 
rambling fashion, over the events of her life; but 
many emotions crowded in with her memorice, 
and she started with a feeling of dctection when 
the sound of a horse, stopping at the gate, dis- 


cherry-wood clock-case in a corner of the out- “Yes,” she said, looking upon the direction: 
room, where the old brass-faced time-keeper still } “it is Seth’s handwriting.” 

ticked away the hours, as it had done years and Her voice shook a little, and she looked long- 
years before she was born. A strange treasure‘ ingly down at her letter, but hesitated to open it; 
it proved when she poured it out of the old shot- { for she saw that the farmer was lingering, eager 
bag. where it had been hoarded, into her lap, and $ a8 herself, to learn its contents. 

counted first the national green stamped note,; ‘Wal now, fur a woman, you du beat all. H 
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my woman had got sich a letter from a boy of } 
hern, every one in the house would a-known } bodings as she said 
what wuz intu it, in lesy time than this—tu say i 


nothin’ of the neighbors.” 

“But this is partly for Amy, ve no doubt, 
Mr. Tuttle; and she calculates on reading her 
par'’s letters first, gencrally.” 

The farmer's countenance fell. He did not 


understand this social delicacy, and held it as a ‘folks he’s been living with,” 


personal affront. There was not so much news 
going about in the neighborhood that anyone 


should be deprived of his share without a feeling ‘ 


of offense. 

“They had an idee down at the post-office 
that mchby your son might be a-comin’ home; 
but they couldn't make it out sartiuly: for these 
envelopes don't give you no chance to invester- 
gate the insides of a letter, as we used to do in 
former tines.” 

“Coming home?” repeated the widow, fairly 
eatching her breath. ‘Oh, if I could be sure 
of thar!” 


“There ain't but one way of makin’ yourself; enough for her. 


sartin of it,” 
letter in her hand with craving curiosity. 
now, don’t mind me. 
take a chaw, while you fmd out.” 


suggested the farmer, eyeing the 
«Thar 


Mrs. Hale listened with a trembling desire to} 
read lier letter; but the discussion of it, for } hers,” 


which her friend was waiting, seemed more dis- 
tasteful to her than the torment of suspense. 

“No,” she said, with a deprecating smile; ‘1 
will keep iz till Amy comes.” 

The farmer turned his heavy figure, and looked 
at her alinost. with an expression of resentment. 

“ Louk-a-here, widder Hale; I’m beginnin’ to 
think that my wimmin-folks are nigh shout right. 
It is a burvin’ shame for any gal as young as 
Amy is to be sot up as if she was better’n her 
neizhbors. By and by there won’t ba none of 
us geod enough for her to speak tu.’ 


Mrs. Hale kept her seat uneasily. The slow 3 } difficult to defend herself. 


color came into her checks, and her gray eyes } 
kind!ed. ; ° 

“Amy is a good girl—none better,” she said, 
entering on the defensive. ‘No one of the 
beichbors ever complained of her before.” 

“Of course not. Bein’ a kind of institution 
in the meetin’, and ginerally looked up to, they 
ealkerlated on me doin’ my hull duty, and warn- 
in’ you of their opinion that you are a-bringin’ 
np that gal with too high notions for this part of 
the country.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tuttle, I’m afraid that Amy will not 
always stay here. She's gitting more and more 
discontented since she went outside of the moun- 
tains.” 








I'll jest. set down here and ; 





¢did nothing worth mentioning; 
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The widow's voice was mournful with fore- 


this; and she looked 
piteously into her neighbor's face, hoping for 


} some ewidence of sympathy, rather than reproof. 


“Well, what did you send her there for?’ was 
the rather harsh response to her appeal. : 

“When Seth comes home he'll expect to find 
his girl equal in manners and larning to the 
answered the 
widow, in a tone of submissive apology. 

«Tf she’s ckal to the rest of the neighbors that 
she’s been brought up with, I reckon it ought to 
be enough for Seth Hale—if he did get a little 
more schoolin’ than the common-run,”’ responded 
the farmer, with increasing asperity. 

Mrs. Hale shrunk from this rudely -uttered 
opinion; but she tried to smile. 

“Well now, atter all, what have they really got 
against my Amy?” she said, with deprecating 
cheerfulness, that rather mollified her Mentor. 

“Scein’ as you ask me in the right spirit—the 
gal seems to feel as if honest work wasn't good 
Anyway, the neighbors say that 
she leaves it all for you to get along with.” 

Again that slow flush came into the widow's , 
cheeks. Perhaps she felt the truth of this charge: 
for she faltered a little in answering it. 

“If she does that, it is my fault more than 
she said, at last. “You know that old 


: people have their own way of doing things, and 


too much help is apt to put them out.” 
“Jest so—sot in their ways. But how is the 
gal goin’ to larn anything worth while, if you 


> won't Iet her help ahont the chores?” 


“Dear me, Mr. Tuttle, you speak as if Amy 
but [ can tell 
you she is just as smart as any girl shout. 
folks can’t be expected to understand house- 
work.” ; 

Mrs. Hale rose as she spoke. The subject was 
harassing her beyond measure, and she found it 
But the farmer kept 
his seat, stretched out his legs, and crossed his 
heavy boots over each other—thus manifesting 
his determination to exhaust the subject. 

“They say that you've gone and bought a 
pianner-forty, for your gal to ’muse herself on, 
and that your share of the produce won't begin 
ter pay for the blamed thing, ter say nothin’ of 
what's left to live on. There mayn’t be a mite 
of truth in it: but folks will talk.” 

“They needn't trouble themselves about my 
Amy’s piano: it’s paid for, anyhow,’ answered 
the widow, impatiently. 

“And that the gal puts gloves onto her hands 
every time she gocs out in the sun—not mittens, 
but kid-skin gloves!” 


Tone 
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* «Any girl has a right to wear gloves when she ; occupied him so long in the West had prospered, 
goes to meeting. I'm free to say, Mr. Tuttle—” ; and was now completely arranged. The estate of 

«There, now; don’t rile up. There’s no ’casion ; his dead brother was scttled up. His lands bad 
for anything wolfy between me and you. But { proved valuable: indeed, his mother might now 
one thing is sartin: that gul of yours, when she ; consider herself worth a bonanza, the extent and” 
comes inter the congregation, Sundays, with her ; value of which he could hardly make ber under- 


gloves on, and that stuck-up bunnet, seems as if } stand in a letter. 


the hull mectin’-house—steeple and all—jest 
belonged to her, and nobody else.” 


The Territory in which this land was located 
had become a State of the Union, and he—her 


«Amy is my only granddaughter. I brought { son Seth—had just been elected one of its first 


her up with my own hands. When you find { 
fault with her, Mr. Tuttle, it falls back on me | 
harder than you think of, or you wouldn’t say 
such things. From an old friend like you, they 
cut deep.” 

There was a tremor of feeling in the old 
woman's voice that chastened the farmer’s fault- 
finding. Ile moved his feet uneasily, examined 
his whip-handle as if there had been something 
curious about it, and at last held out his hand, 
with an awkward attempt at conciliation. 

“Thar, thar, neighbor! you and I ain’t likely 
to disagree long about anything. The gal is 
bright as a dolar and purty as a pink. Let 
the wimmin-folks think what they will about it. 
Mebby I’ve said too much, havin’ gals of my 
own. Shake hands now. I must be gettin’ 
along hum: for here is another letter in my 
pocket for neighbor Smith, further up the road ; 
and none of us down at the office could make up 
our minds who it come from: and I want ter find 
out before I sleep.” 

With these words, farmer Tuttle shook hands 
with the widow, strode down the walk, and, 
mounting his horse, rode away, feeling that he 
had not performed the miszion imposed on him 
by his wife with quite as much rigor as would 
have given her entire satisfaction. 

Widow Hale watched her visitor till he was out 
of sight; then put on her spectacles, drew forth 
the letter from her pocket with trembling hands, 
and tore the envelope across, in her nervous haste 
to reach its contents. Two or three of those mys- 
terious bits of paper that she had stored away in 
the old china vase dropped into her lap. These 
she crushed impatiently in one hand, while she 
held the letter by both edges, in a strong effort 
to keep the lines from running together and 
baffling her attempts to read. 


PARRA AAR Anne 


Congressmen. This would, of course, take him 
to Washington for the winter; and in a few 
months he would be making laws for the nation. 
One thing she and her neighbors might depend 
upon: the maple-sugar interests of Vermont 
would be maintained just as ardently as if he 
represented that State. . 

A few weeks would intervene hefore it would 
be necessary for him to mect his fellow law- 
makers in Congress; and that time he had 
arranged to spend in the Berkshire Hills, where 
several of his Western friends had villas, and 
would join their families there in time to take 
part in the social festivities that were peculiar to 
that part of the country in autumn. There he 
wished to introduce his daughter Amy into 
society, under the matronage of his friend's 
wife, who had been as successful in the higher 
circles of Newport, during the ahsence of her 
husband, as he had been in New York and the 
mining-districts of the West. 

Seth Hale wrote with much earnestness to his 
mother regarding the preparations necessary to 
Amy’s first appearance in society. Her outfit 
must be regardless of expense: soincthing to set 
off her good-looks and match anything he might 
expect to meet among the rich people she was to 
visit. There must be no skimping in anything. 
Amy was to take her place as a Congressman’s 
daughter; and his mother must see that she did 
it first-elass and regardless. 

Mrs. Hale read the letter over twice, feeling 
the loneliness of her position more keenly in 
every lime. Her only son was coming home 
again: coming home for a week, perhaps; then 
he would take the child—her child even more 
than his—and carry her out of reach, perhaps 
forever, certainly forever on this earth so far as 
she was concerned: for she was old now, and 


After awhile they grew steady and definite. ? surely could not live long under that lone roof 
Forming the words with her lips, and sometimes $ when all the sunshine was swept out of it. Had 
repeating them aloud, she gathered the contents {Seth never thought of that? Did he know how 
of her son’s letter: growing pale and still as its ; unutterably cruel these ambitious plans were? 
meaning sunk into her mind. } But perhaps she had overlooked something: 

He was coming home at once: indeed, might ; surely, in this programme of a brilliant life, his 
be expected almost. any time after his letter {old mother had not been entirely left out. A 
reached the homestead. The business that had , third time she began to read the letter, in the 
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forlorn hope of finding something to appease the} ‘There—there!’’ she cried, as the fragment 
edd heart-ache that had seized upon her; but} plunged into the water with a great splash, sent 
she could not go on. The glasses were blurred | up a storm of spray into the sunshine, and settled 
before her eyes; blots of ink scemed to run into } back on the bosom of the lake. ‘‘Oh, how heau- 
each other on the paper: so it fell into her lap, $ tiful!’’ A rainbow for one instant hung quiver- 
still grasped by both hand3, with utter hope- { ing through the mist. 
lessness. A gleeful shout rang up from that crowd of 
Hiow long the widow sat there, too unhappy for } delighted girls. Then each was seized with a 
quiet reflection, I cannot tell. At last she looked { wild desire to have a rainbow of her own. Away 
down at the letter in her lap, still held between : they went, burying their hands in the moss, tear- 
both hands, and knew that heavy drops had ; ing up stones, and hurling thei downward in such 
fallen upon the paper, blotting some of those { quick succession that a violent commotion of water- 
cruel words into each other. Then a miserable } drops was produced; but not the gleam of a rain- 
smile stole across her lips; and taking off her } bow, notwithstanding each attempt was heralded 
glasses, she wiped them on a corner of her} by shouts of laughter and a demand for more 











apron, murmuring: stones. 
“My son Seth is coming home, and it seems as “Now,” said Amy, forgetting all her boarding- 
if I had been crying.” school airs in the exhilaration of the moment, 
; - let's goto work in earnest. We mustn't stay 
CHAPTER III. fooling here, when the nuts are dropping all 


Amy fate and her friends soon left the culti- § around: there is a splendid lot of chestnut-trees 
vated fields of the valley, and began to ascend ‘a little higher up.” + 
the hichlands, in a merry little crowd, full of; This was enough. Away the young people 
life and frolic: Jaughing, chatting, and making 4 went, just as eager for chestnuts as they had heen 
fun of ench other and everything else. They ‘for rainbows. After a little more elimhing, a 
clambered over rocks and through hollows to an ; wonderful clump of trees was reached, with their 
oak-zrove half-way up the mountain, where the {slender leaves fiuttering to the ground, and 
gnarled oll trees had taken a subdued maroon ‘ bristling all over with great brown burrs, that 
color from the frosts. Here a fine view of the ‘dropped nuts with every stir of the wind. 
valley could be obtained, with glimpses of 8 con- j “Oh, if we had only brought a boy to shake 
silerable stream that flashed in and out of the ; the trecs,” exclaimed one of the girls, looking 
golden and crimson orchards of sugar-maple, ; doubtfully at her companions. ‘ What shall we 
with hillsides and corn-fields bathed in the warn ; do?” ; 
hazy sunshine. “Do? Help ourselves. What's the use of 
The girls had seen this view often, so they gave { boys?” answered Amy. ‘They would only steal 
little heed to it; but listened with subdued spirits ; all they shook down.” 
while the crows called hoarsely to each ae With this she gave a leap upwards, caught the 
from the old oaks’ tops: for they seemed to be ! lowest branch, and, in less than a minute, had 
taking a mournful farewell of their empty nests: } lighted like a bird on one heavily-laden bough, 
and even to those young hearts the thought was} and seizing another just overhead with both 
saddening. . - hands, was sending a storm of nuts down upon 
Amy Ilale soon broke away from this momen- the girls below, where they were scrambling for 
tary depression. She knew the way to every {them among the long dry leaves. 
beautiful spot on that spur of the mountains, and All at once the laughter and fun, that had 
was prompt to draw her companions from the } turned this work into a jubilee, was hushed, and 
oak-onening and the birds -that haunted it.‘ Amy, looking down through the burrs and folinge, 
Directly she brought them to the brink of a small} saw indistinctly the figure of a man, almost 
lake, cradled in a hollow among overhanging cliffs, ! directly under the tree. Overwhelmed with 
crowned here and there with trees that threw ; shame, she seized upon the branch that held her, 
rich shadows into the water just bencath them, ‘ bent it downward with her weight, and dropped 
but failed to dim the sunshine that sparkled } to the ground, almost face to face with a young 
beyond. man, who stood there with a gun in his band 
“Now, girls, look out for n splendid rainbow,” {and a game-pouch at his side, evidently bewil- 
aiid Amy, taking up a loose fragment of rock from y dered by the commotion his presence there had 
the cliff on which they were all crowded. She } occasioned. 
lifted it high over her head, and dashed it into mid-{ Amy, flushing red with shame and sudden 
air with a force that nearly carried her with it. { defiance, drew a deep breath, stepped back, and 
Vou LXXXV.—5. 
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not really knowing what she did, dropped a { pened—by mere chance, ef course—to be that of 





demure little courtesy. Amy Hale, though others happened frequently to 
‘How do you do, sir?” be quite as convenient. This circumstance caused 
If the young man laughed at this singular } some little disturbance among the other girls, and 
grecting, it was only with his eyes. checked, in some degree, the exuberance of their 


“T have been doing very ill indeed, if these ; fun. 
young ladies are to be driven from their amuse-{ “ These pretty baskets will never hold all we 
ment by my intrusion. Pray tell me how I can have on the ground,” said the young man, rising 
atone for it.” * from his knees among the dead leaves, after he 
«I should suggest by going away,” said Amy; had been hard at work during half an hour or so. 
but meeting the smiles in those dark-blue eyes, ‘ ‘Shall we heap up the rest of our chestnuts for 
she became painfully conscious of her own rude- $ another day ?”’ 
ness, and sceing that its object was about to “Ob! we have a splendid lot of them now,” 
retrace his steps, stammered out: said Amy, looking down at her share with great 
“‘Only—only the woods are free to anyone!” (satisfaction: ‘(my basket is brimming over. 
“Then I may perhaps be of a little use,” he i Besides,” she added, looking toward the west, 
said, looking up at the tree; ‘at any rate, I can 3 ‘if we do not hurry down the mountain, it will 
climb better, than—” {be dark before we get home.” 
“T can,” broke in Amy, laughing with all her “Of course she’s got a splendid. lot of them. 
natural love of fun. ‘ Well, I should think so!” } He’s been filling her basket by the double-hand- 
“Oh, that would be so kind!”’ called out some ‘ ful, all the time,’ whispered one of the girls to 
of the girls, who bad scattered off like a flock of ‘ her neighbor, in jecring confidence. “When she 
frightened birds at the stranger’s approach: but ‘ « goes along, nobody elxe is good enough to look 
were now drawing nearer and nearer, moved to ; ‘ ‘at, much less pick up chestnuts for. You'll see: 
boldness by great curiosity. i her basket will have to be carricd home for her, 
The young man cast a questioning glance at : hecause it’s the heaviest. There now! did you 
Amy, who was making hurried attempts to pull ‘ever see anything like it?” 
her bonnet back in place: for, in her swift descent Both girls gave cut a spiteful little laugh: for, 
from the tree, it had been jerked from her head, + sure enough, the young man, who had put on his 
dragging down waves of golden-blonde hair, with | game-bag and taken up his gun, took Amy's 
which the strings were still entangled. She was‘ basket from her arm as if he had known the 
too busy with this to give any heed to his silent { pleasure of carrying that young lady's burden 
appeal, so he stood there regarding her dilemma ! fll his life. 
with a look that brought back that angry flush as { The rest of the party recognized this act by 
she met it. cexchanging little darts of sarcasm among them- 


« 


“At any rate, there is no harm in trying,” he i} selves; now and then indulging ih suppressed 


y 


said, leaning his gun against a neighboring cedar, : giggles of laughter, from which all the fun was 

and divesting himself of the game-pouch. i taken out, as they straggled down the mountain, 
The next minute he was lifting himself up the } tired and cross: while those two were chatting 

chestnut-tree, seizing on one great branch, then , sociably all the way. Indeed, a keen impulse of 

another, rattling nuts down into the baskets and } hereditary curiosity had seized upon Amy; and 

overdresses, held out for them by the girls below, { with the adroitness of a bright New England girl, 

with every fresh grasp of his hand. But when $ she procecded to gratify it. 

the shaking began in good earnest—storming nuts} «* Rather guess you haven't been brought up in 

down through the leaves and over their heads} the woods, as we say here—though you climb 

and shoulders as if a tempest of hail-stones were { trees like a squirrel,’”’ she observed, demurely. 

pelting them—they fled from under it with shrieks 3 « Been a good deal in cities, haven't you now?” 

of laughter, and huddled together like a flock of; The young man had an arch smile on his lips, 

frightened birds, watching the strange man mount $ as they craftily evaded her object. - 

to the very topmost branch of the great tree, and “Oh, yes; @ good deal in citice—and in the 

only ventured back when he began to swing him- { country, too.” 

self downward like an acrobat, leaped to the ‘* Boston, most likely?” 

ground, and began to gather the harvest of nuts ‘Boston, among other American cities; but I 

he had shaken from their husks. Sweeping the < never lived there.” 

dead Icaves aside with both hands and feet, he } Amy was bafiled; but, determined to go on with 

soon filled his hands, and emptied them again } her fun, went on: 

and again into the nearest basket, which hap-{ ‘New York, perhaps?"’ 7 
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She was answered by a shake of the head, and 
continued, with a little embarrassed laugh: 

“Oh, the world is so large, that you can’t 
expect me to go on guessing forever.” 


Amy fairly shivered when she saw her grand- 


{mother balance the bucket on the edge of the 


well-curb, plant both feet as far out of reach from 
the water as possible, tuck the skirt of her dress 


“Of course not. Perhaps you may have heard { between both knees, and proceed to empty the 
of larger cities than New York or Boston—but ; bucket into her tea-kettle. 


further away ?”’ 


She had seen that same kettle filled in just 


“That must be London or Paris!” exclaimed ; that way all her life, without regarding it as 
Amy, fresh from her geography-lessons: ‘across? particularly objectionable; but just then, with 


the seastoo. How strange!” 

“That I should be here? Not at all. I have 
wandered about much wilder places in my life, 
and have only lived in London a small part of it. 
Country-life in England, if not so wild as this, is 
very pleasant.” 

“Yes, I have heard—I have read about it,” 
said Amy, becoming timid and awkward all at 


once: for a bewildering idea that she had stum- 


bled upon an English lord or prince in the heart 





that young prince—for all anyone knew—look- 
ing on, the sight was terrible. She saw her 
grandmother lift the heavy tea-kettle, and carry 
it into the back-stoop, with a feeling of absolute 
sickness. The old house was bad enough; but 
how could her grandmother make such a figure 
of herself? : 

Perhaps the young man saw the mutations of 
her countenance, and comprehended their mean- 
ing. If so, he gave no sign of the discovery, but 


of the Green Mountains fairly took away her ‘ only said: 


breath, and reaching out her hand, she stammered 
out: 

«Please give me my basket: I didn’t think—I 
didn’t dream—you may be—” 


“You haven’t told me which path we are to 
take.” 

“Neither,” she answered, passionately, and 
almost crying. ‘It isn’t proper for anybody to 


The young man finished her sentence, laughing } go with me, when the other girls carry their own 


pleasantly: 
“A robber: who designs to run away with 
your chestnuts. No, no! I will not do that. The 





baskets. Please let me have mine, and say good- 
bye.” 
Poor girl, she had neither the courage to point 


worst that I intend is to carry them home for } out her home nor the meanness to deny it: and 


you. Now, which of these paths are we to follow? 
Your friends, I see, are turning to the left.” 

“Without thanking your—your—anybody—or 
saying good-bye. Just like them. But they live 
down at the corners, while I—” 


“Live some distance the other way, evidently ; ! 


} for both reasons hated herself. 


“Not yet,’ he said, gently, retaining the 
basket. ‘I haven't really taken in the details 
of that old house. With this rare sunset slanting 
across the willow and just touching the well-curb, 
it is wonderfully effective. I am sorry that pic- 


for just about here I can only see that very odd { turesque old lady has taken herself out of place: 


old house, with patches of moss on its wonderful 
slope of roof, and that country-woman drawing 
water at the well. 
on your way home? 
closer.”’ 


“That queer place—that odd old honse, with ; 


moss on the roof, and an old woman at the well.” 
These words were like the sting of wasps to poor 
Amy’s pride; but when she saw her companion 
stop to watch the heavy stone fastened to the 
sweep lifted into the air at one end, and her 
grandmother at the other, plunging its long pole 
down the well hand over hand, the glow of shame 
in her face was like fire. 

‘ «Oh dear! it is getting dark,” she said, 
attempting to move forward. 

“‘No—wait a minute: I want to see if that old 
woman gets her bucket to the top: I have never 
seen anything more primitive than this whole 
affair. Ah! now she has got it on the curb. 
Bravo!” 


Do we pass that queer place { had been ashamed to meet. 
I should like to look at it { —and artistic? 








it quite breaks up the picture.” 

Amy darted a quick glance at the face she 
Was he in earnest 
Did he honestly find something 
to please him in the old homestead? Above all, 
was it possible that her grandmother's pose at 
the well—which all at once struck her as so 
awkward—could seem picturesque to his esthetic 
taste? 

She drew a deep breath. He seemed very much 
in earnest—indeed, quite absorbed by the picture 
before him. 

Amy’s own ideas of art consisted in a tuft of 
cat-tails and flag-leaves on a panel, or an opaque 
water-lily floating on its own pod in the lower 
portion of a wooden trencher, done pale-ceru- 
lean for a sky above, and rippled over with 
deeper blue for a pond below, all finished off 
with a fringe of rushes for the foreground. Some 
of Mrs. Rale’s special deposit in the clock-case 
had been sunk in tuition of this kind, and 
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returned to her in a painted trencher. Of ; ing to detain him a little longer when they got to 


course the dear old woman considered herself 


the possessor of a whole picture-gallery in that 
one piece of wood. 
Amy thought of this; and, attempting to bury 


the bottom. 

“Oh, grandma, grandma! I've had such a 
{ gorgeous time up in the woods!” she cried, 
} carrying her chestnuts into the kitchen with 


the meanness of her shame under a dash of! some effort, and drawing a deep breath as she 


audacious courage, grew ardent in esthetic sym- 
pathy. 

“Tt is an antique,” she said, “and was built 
before the Revolution— oh, ever so long! My 
ancestors have set so much store by it that 
they never would have it pulled down; and 
when it comes to be mine, I never will—no, 
never !”’ 

“Ah! that makes me more desirous than ever 
to get a closer view,’ said the young man, 
moving forward. 

Amy caught her breath, seized with a fresh 
panic. 

‘No, no; not just now. Grandmamma might 
not like it. To-morrow—some other time.’’ 

“To-morrow? Oh, yes; we are to gather the 
rest of the chestnuts then. Well, I will take my 
leave when we reach the highway down yonder. 
Perhaps it may be possible to overtake the other 
young ladies.” 

Amy made no answer to this; but a slight 
frown was perceptible under the shadow of her 
poke-bonnet. She certainly did not increase her 


pace in going down the hill, and was quite will-? 





: relieved herself of their weight. ‘ But what is 
the matter? You look as if—as if you had been 
} crying, almost: only you never do.” 
“Mr. Tuttle has just brought a letter from 
your father, and I have been a-reading it. He 
\ is coming home.” 
“Oh, grandma! Isn't that awful good news?” 
“And is going to take you away to Washington. 
They’ve been and made him a member of Con- 


” 


gress— 
“A member of Congress ?—take me to Wash- 


ington?” exclaimed the girl, clasping her hands 
and waltzing around the room, in a wild ecstasy 
of delight. ‘‘Ob, grandma, why don’t you look 
glad, as I am?” 

She threw both arms about the old woman’s 
neck ; and when this brought no response, seized 
both her shoulders, and gave them a vigorous 

> shake. 
“Why, grandma, it seems as if you had no 
feeling. I sometimes think you haven't.” 
The old woman gently released herself, and 
turned away. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Tuey sat fn the glow of the crimson light: 
8he with her face bent low, : 

While he, with his proud imperious smile, 
Imprisoned her hand of snow. 

And he read the lines with a grave delight: 
For the signs were so fair to see; 

And the slender hand was as curved and fair 
And perfect as any might be. 


It had grown to be such a pretty thing, 
This study of palmistry, 
That men and maidens had studied the art, 
Just to see what their fates might bo; 
And lo! in a trice—so wondrous wise 
Had these students of learning grown— 
That unto their ecience was nature revealed, 
And the secrets of art made known. 


And now in the twilight he sat at her feet, 
And held in his hand her own, 

And thought that the lifo-lines written there 
Were the fairest he ever had known; 

And she, who knew naught of his magic art, 
Looked down on his lifted face, 

And dreamed that the smile in his proud dark eyes 
‘Was the symbol of love's sweet grace. 


v 


Ob! the beautiful rose with its crimson heart 
‘Was never more fair than she; 

And he knew that the slender hand he held 
Was perfect as any might be. 

What wonder, then, that he read the lines 
By the light of a new-found art, 

And felt that the science of palmistry 
Had spoken the love of his heart? 


In the shadowy gloom of the purple eve, 
She eat with her face bent low; 

And he, with his proud imperivus smile, 
Imprisoned her hand of snow. 

But not for the sake of palmistry 
Did he look on her glowing face: 

But all for the sake of the love he bore, 
And the charm of her tender grace. 


Ab! the gypsy loro, in the days gone by 
‘Was wondrous and very wise; 

But more wonderful still is the art that reads 
The love in a maiden's eyes, 

The lines in the beautiful hand he held, 
In the twilight he conld not see; 

But lo! by the touch of his master hand, 
She knew what her fate might be. 
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“Tuat is just it, Max,” said young Dr. Dr. Brisbin re-seated himself at his desk, and 
Brisbin, leaning back in his office-chair, and { began to write. But the bustle upstairs annoyed 
puffing strenuously at a fine Havana. “If it } him; and before very long there was again a 
were not for this awful sense of proximity to} knock at his office-door. 
one’s neighbors, I think I should be very well ‘«Come in,” he said, crossly. He expected the 
satisfied with living in a flat.” servant again; but, to his surprise, the applicant 

“I suppose, though,” his friend rejoined, ; proved to be a young girl, burely seventeen years 
“that it all depends. There are neighbors and § of age, and wonderfully beautiful. Her loveliness 
neizhbors, of course. Now, I rather covet ; was perhaps heightened by her dress, which was 
Parrott’s position, with four pretty girls in the }a pale-blue cashmere wrapper; while a mass of 
house, so that he can flirt on every landing.’ { wonderful hair floated about her like a cloud, and 

Dr. Brisbin blew a cloud of smoke disdainfully gave her almost the air of the “ blessed Damosel.”” 
into the air. He had more taste for pathology It was, however, as he saw on a second look, 
than for pretty girls; and though he knew ina: the pretty girl whom he had seen now and 
vague way that there was one somewhere in the ‘then in the corridor, but who had never before 
flat, he had never taken the trouble to locate her. } appeared half so beautiful. In her arms she 

“Yes,” he gaid, in pursuance of Oudrey’s ; carried a little yellow kitten, over which she 

remark; ‘but when there is a feminine fossil } had evidently been crying. 
on the second floor, and o professional pianist Her lips quivered, and the expression of her 
on the third, it is not so pleasant; especially ; face was half indignant, half beseeching. 
when the F. F. has a passion for cats—an all- “T am sorry to disturb you,” she said, “but 
absorbing passion, Max. J think there are five or } I cannot bear to see Taffy suffer. Oh, won't you 
six of theni—Maltese, Angora, tortvise-sbell, and‘ please do something for him? The coal-scuttle 
tabhy ; and semi-occasionally they give a concert. $ fell on him, and—and I think bis leg is broken.” 
Hardly a night passes without Miss Dalrymple ? With this she burst into a flood of' irrepressible 
knocking at my door to inquire whether any of the tears, and sank into a chair. 
‘little pets’ are in my room; and nearly every § For a few moments Dr. Brisbin stared at Ler 
morning I either tramp on or stumble over one of: in silent astonishment. But the little yellow 
them in the corridor. It’s a confounded nuisance. ¢ kitten giving, directly, a pitiful mew, he rose, 
I can’t endure cats; and what’s more, I won't. sand, faithful to the instinct of his profession, 
Yes, Max; I have come toa conclusion. I can't; took the injured animal tenderly upon hig lap. 
stand living in the house with a lot of cranks, } Yes,” he said, presently, ‘his leg is broken ; 
and I am going to move.” - : } but if you will hold him, I will set it for you.” 

It was an amusing sequel to this conversation, The young girl dried her tears, to take the kitten 
that on that very evening, Betty, a servant of; from him; and the Doctor brought the necessary 
Miss Dalrymple’s, knocked at the Doctor's door, } bandages for this singular piece of surgery. 
and made the following announcement: “You call him Taffy, do you?” the Doctor 

“Och, Dr. Brisbin! would ye plase come up! observed, biting his lip to keep back the smile 
right away, sir? One of Miss Dalyrumple’s cats? which was forcing its way into notice. 
has hurt hisself, and she’d like to have ye attind “Yes,” she replied, mournfully, as she thought 
to it. She’s cryin’ her eyes out wid sorrow, poor ? befitted the oceasion; ‘on account of his color. 
eraythur!”’ iI used to get lovely taffy at Maillard’s; and it 

An expression of scornful wrath rose to Horton : was just the same shade as my kitten.” 
Brisbin’s fine face. “Ts it your kitten?” quericd the Doctor, pur- 

“No!” he said, shortly, turning his back on : suing his task with infinite amusement. «I 
the astonished girl. ‘Tell your mistress that I ; thought it was Miss Dalrymple’s.” 

I have no time to devote to sick cats.” “T am Miss Dalrymple,” she answered, . 

Betty disappeared in high dudgeon; and pres- } naively: ‘‘ Miss Dolly Dalrymple.” 
ently there was heard overhead a sound as of The Doctor stared. If he had ever given the 


sumeone stamping on the floor in a fit of rage. ‘subject a moment's thought, he had never 
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dreamed that this nineteenth - century angel, | “She? By Jove, Horton! you’re in luck. I 
with hair like a tangle of sunbeams, was any ; congratulate you.” 

relation to the superannuated person who occu- “Not so fast,’’ the Doctor said, uneasily. ‘She 
pied the second floor, and whom he had dubbed } knows nothing of it, and I question whether she 
the “ feminine fossil,” or “ F. F.”’ for short. - { ever will.”” Then he told of the accident to Taffy 

‘‘There!’ he said, finally, putting on the last ; which had led to their acquaintance. ‘‘ The con- 
application of arnica and the last bandage. ; founded kitten,’ he added, ‘is as well as ever, 
“Keep him quiet, if you can; and give him a and as frisky as a young imp. Confound it! 
few drops of this medicine internally. If you'd? For even if she should fancy me, Max+—-which I 
like to have me, I will look at him to-morrow.” { think is very unlikely*-what could I do with a 

“Oh, if you only, would!” she said, eagerly. } wife who was insane on the subject of cats?” 
‘‘T have no doubt you think it is foolish for me} ‘‘ Perhaps she likes you well enough to give up 
to make such a fuss over a cat; but I do love } the cats?” 

Taffy, and I can’t bear to see him suffer.” The Doctor shook his head. 

The indignation she had felt at his surly mes- “If the passion were suppressed for awhile, it 
sage had been dissipated by his subsequent kind- ; would only gain in strength. She is little more 
ness: for the Doctor now viewed the affair in a} than a child, Max; and her tastes have been 
humorous light, and was not only civil, but more. } allowed to run wild. She has no father or 

It may be that Dolly’s blue eyes, with their} mother: no one but this maiden aunt, who 
long golden lashes wet with tears, had assisted ) intends to leave her all her money. She has 
to produce this change. Who can tell? been away at school for years. What can you 

“(J did not know Miss Dalrymple had a sister,” ; expect, after all that ?” 
he observed, as Dolly rose to go. “Nothing, I'm sure,’’ Max agreed, chiming in 

“Neither she has,” was the prompt reply. ‘I { with his friend’s apology for Dolly. ‘But it is 








am her nicce.” never too late to mend, Horton. You may be 
“And thé cats, I suppose, are common prop- able to cure her of this mania.” 
erty?” «But suppose I can’t? Suppose that, in spite 


‘“No, indeed; they all belong to me. Aunt / of her youth, it should prove ineradicable? Sup- 
Dorothy merely tolerates them. Oh, it was such | pose that, if she were to marry me, she would 
a long time before I could induce her to let them ! persist in harboring an army of cats?) What 
live with us; and I just wouldn't live without ; would become of us? It would drive me mad.” 
them. So you see it was a mere question of cats | “You take it too seriously,” Max said, in a 
and me, or no cats and no me. She chose me; soothing way. ‘That is merely an evidence of 
and the cats.” lively affection. Give her some more desirable 

“T understand,” said Dr. Brisbin, as she flut- { object on which to lavish this surplus warmth of 
tered out of the room with a soft “ good-night”’; } feeling—a husband, say—and you will see, Hor- 
and then he stopped, and, like the philosopher } ton, that the cat mania will subside.” 
he was, gravely stroked his chin. Under the? The Doctor shook his head. 
fascination of Dolly's radiant smile he began,’ - “Iam afraid, that I have been a fool, Max,” 
for the first time in his life, to understand how he said, gravely. ‘I say again, I wish I had 
the presence of such a lovely creature could make } moved my office long ago.” 
even a dozen cats desirable. That night, between twelve nd one, a terrible 

It was some time after this that his friend Max ; panic seized the residents in Forty-ninth Street. 
Oudrey said to him: The large flat west of Fifth Avenue was dis- 

‘«T thought you were to be off a month ago, at covered to be on fire; and, before the alarm had 
least; and you haven’t moved your office yet.” been sounded, the flames, which had originated 

“No,” was the reply ; ‘but I wish to heaven in Doctor Brisbin’s office, had shut off all mcans 
I had, long ago. Max, I have made a confounded { of escape from the upper stories. 
fool of myself. I have fallen in love with the} The Doctor was out, attending a patient who 








mistress of those abominable cats.” was lying at the point of death; and when he 
““What? Not the ‘F. F.?” drove home in his coupé, he found the street 
“No, the deuce! With her niece: the pret-' blocked with people. The engines were at work; 
tiest, merriest, most irresistible littleR—’ but the flames were pouring out of the door and 
«Yes, of course,’’ Max assented. ‘But who , windows, so that it was extremcly difficult to 
is she?” place the ladders to receive those, if any, who 


“That ‘golden-haired goddess,’ as you used to } were still imprisoned in the higher stories of the 
call her. You met her once or twice on the stairs.” { burning building. In this emergency, the firemen 
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were hurrying to and fro, shouting to each other “Put your arms around my neck, darling,” he 
in stentorian tones, but doing little real good. said, in a low tone. 

Fortunately, the fourth and fifth stories of the She obeyed him without a word; and he 
building had been untenanted for several days, { dashed with her through the burning window. 
as the Doctor knew. A fireman had managed, ; His clothing caught fire; but as he paused half- 
meantime, to save the pianist and his family from ; way down the ladder, he was told to hold fast, 
the third floor. Miss Dalrymple herself was {while a stream of water was quickly turned 
standiug en déshabillé on the sidewalk. For a upon him. 
moment the Doctor thought that no one was left Ten minutes later, Dolly, who had been com- 
in peril, after all; but as he gave one quick look ; pletely enveloped in the afghan, stood safe on the 
of investigation,-he saw Dolly standing at the‘ sidewalk, with not even a hair of her golden 


upper window, with the flames close by. head harmed.’ But Dr. Brisbin had sunk faint- 
“Good God!’ he cried, and leaped from the ; ing to the earth, and was borne away to the office 
earriaze the same instant. § of a neighboring physician. 


But a fireman had simultaneously started uP i Four weeks after this, the Doctor was sitting in 
the ladder—which had been safely placed at last ? an easy-chair in the library of Dr. Deane’s house. 
—and now stood with one foot on the window- 3 He was barely able to walk with a cane, and was 
sill, holding out his arms for Dolly. $ not yet allowed to venture out of doors. But if 

She had managed to slip on her blue wrapper; / the mountain couldn't come to Mahomet, Ma- 
but it hung open at the throat and sleeves, show- homet could go to the mountain; and Dolly 
ing her snowy neck and arms. Horton Brisbin ; personated Mahomet; and one day appcared. 
could not help wondering more than ever at her She was clad in a suit of navy-blue velvet 
beauty, even in that awful moment. bordered with chinchilla fur; and in his joy at 

“Quick! Mixs,’’ the fireman cried: ‘“there’s { seeing her, Dr. Brisbin held out his arms without 
not a moment to lose.”’ thinking. : 

“Take this first,’ Dolly said, dragging forward She did not pause a moment, but went right up 
a huge clothes-basket. to him. 

It contained all her cats, huddled together in} ‘I came to thank you,” she said, in a low 
a little terrified pile. tremulous voice. “How can.I do it?” 

“Can't do it, Miss: I can only take one thing “Love me,” he answered, gathering her close 
atatime. You'll have to leave them.” {in his arms, just as he had done the night of the 

“No, no!”” Dolly cried, imperatively, stamping : fire. 
her little feet. ‘Take them, I say! and leave ‘‘But I have done that already,’’ she said, 
me behind.” shyly. 

“But I may not be able to get back.” “Then marry me,” he added. ‘Dolly, I love 

“Take them, anyway,’ she said, baffling his > you—you know it! I can never be happy with- 
@fforts to take her by force; and, without wast- ; out you. I learned that when I faced the possi- 
ing further time in words, the fireman snatched { bility of losing you on that dreadful night. . 
up the basket of cats, and bore it safely to the} Darling, will you be my wife—my joy—my 
ground. ‘ heart’s delight 2” 

But he bad hardly reached the pavement; She slipped both her arms about his neck. 
ere a cry of horror burst from the crowd. The ‘What a rash proposal!’’ she cried. ‘You 
conflagration had caught up the curtain of the ; know, if you love me, you must love my cats.” 
window where Dolly stood, and she was now } “«T will,” he said, recklessly: for you see he 
shut off from view by a screen of flame. ; Was quite, quite gone. “ Dolly, I could love an 

There was not a fireman present who would ° ichthyosaurus for your sake.” 
have re-ascended the ladder at any price; bat “Oh!” she said, laughing, ‘it won't be so 
the Doctor, snatching up the heavy afghan from; bad as that. When these cats die, I won't 
bis carriage, dashed through the crowd. want any more, Horton; at least not so many: , 

He went up the ladder before they were aware not more than one—or two. I can have two, 
of his purpose, and leaped through the window, ‘ can’t 1?" 
now enveloped in flames, into the room where; ‘You can have what you want, my darling,” 
Dolly stood, pale as death, but perfectly still. ‘he said, rapturously: and so she had. x 

He threw the afghan about her, and caught } But it was just as Max Oudrey had said it 
her up in his arms. would be. When Dolly bad a husband whom 

The atmosphere was stifling, and the hot floor { she adored, Taffy was the only cat domesticated 
fairly scorched his feet. in her household; and she asks for no others. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘COBWEBS, 


don’t know. What can 
two helpless women do?”’ 

“A great deal, dear,” 
answered the daughter. 
“T have thought it all 
out, and have no fear of 
failure. I shall make 
butter, raise chickens, 
pigs—perhaps—” 

But this was too much 
for the fastidious Mrs. 
Wyndham. ‘Oh, dear! 
oh, dear!’’ she broke 
in: ‘you, so well edu- 
cated, and of whom I was 
so proud. I had always 
looked forward to young 
Squire Mowbray coming 
home from Europe, and 
y marrying you; and now, 

HEN Mrs. Wyndham was left a widow, } if you do this, no real gentleman will ever look 
the would haye given up in despair, if it had} at you. Oh! dear, oh! dear.” 
not been for her only child and daughter—} The Mowbrays’ place was the “show” one of 
Grace. Her husband had been a lawyer in good } the neighborhood. It had been built by a great 
“6; but when he died, his income of course } Boston millionaire ag his country-seat: stood in 
lied wi m; and he had saved almost nothing. { the centre of an extensive park; and had a lake, 

e Vhat will become of us?’’ whimpered Mrs. {a mile of hot-houses, marble terraces, alcoves, 
yn “To think we should be left like } grottoes—all the appliances of modern luxury and 
beggars, I may say.” even magnificence. Architects said the house 
“quite so bad as that,’’ answered Grace, } was the best specimen of the Italian style to be 
+ “we have this farm, you know.’”’ For} found in America. Just now it was deserted, 
d was about a mile from the village, } the heir being at Heidelberg, completing his 
nor to it was some fifty acres. ‘‘We } studies. 

thousands also out at interest. With} ‘Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” said Grace, 
* we shall manage to get on.” ‘laughing, and ignoring the reference to the « 

mother looked up in unconcealed admir- } Mowbrays. “But if so, what matter? Marrying, 
’ 80 tiuch at the graceful figure and the } darling mamma, isn’t the all-in-all of life. To 
Posy with health, as at the pluck and energy } ‘do one’s duty is the great thing: and my duty 
— on every line of the high-bred, beautiful | is plain.” 

{ «What? To work like a servant, when you 
aa you are only nineteen,” she mg “and | are fit to be a duchess?” 
i ible at that age. But you‘ ‘I shouldn't object to being a duchess; but I 
nothing seems impossibl * i es (131) 
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don’t mean to cry be- 
cause I can't be one. 
Come, dear: it’s only 
the first plunge that’s 
cold. One gets used, 
they say,’ and there 
was the least bit of sad- 
ness in the tone, ‘‘to 
being broken on the 
wheel even.” 

So Grace had her 
way. She took counsel 
from one or two practi+ 
cal agriculturists—old 
friends of her father— 
and of their wives; 
kept bees; got the best 
breeds of fowl; be- 
came, in @ measure, & 
really notable and suc- 
cessful cultivator of the 
soil. She found time 
also, in the evenings, 
to keep up something 
of her musi¢, French, 
and even German: for 
a good deal: can be 


done, in the way, of study, when people are me-; ‘No, I’m not going weeding, dear,’ was the 
thodical and in earnest. ; based, “but I have to drive the cows home. 
One afternoon, she came. downstairs, with a} Johnny, who ought to have done.it, sends word 
wide-brimmed hat on, a cheap shawl tied fichu- he is sick: and I don’t know where to get.a sub- 
like around her shoulders, and her long garden- : stitute on such short notice. But don’t fret, sweet. 
ing-gloves on. ; ‘I shall be back soon, and we'll haye a pleasant 
‘What in the world now?” querulously asked } evening in spite of all.’’ For they had promised 
her mother, ceasing to. rock herself ag she looked } to go to.a “small party’’ at Mrs, Langdon’s, at 
up. “Not going to weed at this time of day? ! ‘the rectory. . 
‘One would Sank, you were a field-hand, feom | 


S The cows, this afternoon, were eo pemaeng in an 
your dress.” 


' outlying field, on the other side of the high-road. 
2 
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ron ‘ictal this road was siaced: a rather wide | ee My per child, can you ial i me if this is the 
stream intervened, and when the cows came to | right road to Apple—”’ 
this, they decided, with the perversity of their sex, He stopped short. A single glance at Grace 
to take to its cooling water rather than continue ; showed him his mistake. Her lofty air, her 
their proper course. Grace was at her wits’ end. ; blazing eyes, to say nothing of the high-bred 
She commanded, coaxed—tried every resourse; ; lined in her face, told. him what a fool he had 
but all in vain. At last she was reduced to the } made of himself. 
ignominious alternative of stoning them, Heated | ‘“T-J—” he) began again, apologetically, lift- 
and out of temper—if one so amiable ever could be } ing his: hat. 
out of temper—she paused at last by a stile, after But Grace stepped, him short. “Yes, you are 
having succeeded in driving the obstinate animals } on the right road to Appledale,”’ she said, ‘if that 
out of the brook and dcross the highway. Here ; is where you are going.’ And, as she spoke, 
she watched them slowly crossing the field, which } she waved her hand in the direction of the village, 
would take them safely to the 
barn. i 

Suddenly, on the still evening 
air, a rich, manly yoice was 
heard singing. It drew nearer 
and nearer, and as it approached, 
the burden of the song became 
more plain. The song was the 
Ettriek Shepherd’s famous one: 
“When the kye comes hame.” 

Gome all ye jolly shepheris, 
Whistle through the glen, 




















 Yoice and the footsteps accompanying it,{ and then deliberately dropped her eyes to the 
were now close at hand. Grace was angrily con-{ ground, She had half a mind to turn her back 
seigus that she had been seen, in her ludicrous * on him: but she thought that would be too rude. 
efforts to drive the cows out of the water, and } The young man hesitated for a moment. But 
that the singer, fancying she was only some Cow § her attitude was too unmistakable; and again 
keeper’s daughter, was full of the humor of the ; lifting his hat, he passed on. 
situation, and gave vent to it in song, on the idea; ‘I wonder, who he can be?” said Grace to 
that she was too ignorant to understand. All the} herself, after he had passed out of sight. 
patrician blood in her—the inheritance of gener-} ‘Impudent fellow! But what eyes! And what 
ations—blazed up at the thought. She turned} a voice!” 
sharply around, and faced the new-comer. : “*Pon my soul,” reflected the young man, as 
On his part, believing he was only in the pres- ; he went on his way, ‘‘but I’ve got myself into a 
ence of some uneducated, hard-worked girl, he 3 regular scrape. Took her for a country-lass, and 
ceased singing, and said: 2 egad! she is a lady—if we may judge from looks 
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—of the bluest ‘isetland: 
can be? The loveliest girl I ever saw. 
never forgive me. Arthur Mowbray,” 


I inte who she} 
She'll 
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the satan came up ‘i introduced then, “Mr. 
Mowbray,” she said, ‘‘has been a truant from 


stopping } here too long; but now, I hope, he is about to 


and apostrophizing himself, ‘‘ you always were } become a permanent resident.’ 


the deuce for getting into scrapes; but this time, 
my boy, you've ‘gone and done it,’ and no 
mistake.” 


‘So this is the young heir,’ Grace said to her- 
self; ‘‘no wonder he is so self-sufficient.’’ She 
was, at first, inclined to hauteur. But he was so 


What was Grace’s astonishment to see, the very } agreeable, so respectful, that, always ready to be 
first person at Mrs. Langdon’s, the singer of the } charitable, she found herself, before long, laughing 


afternoon, 


He met her eye with a certain half- } and chatting with him, as'if she had known him 


laughing, half-saucy, half-deprecatory look that } for years. 
Later in the evening, she was asked by Mrs. 


she could hardly understand. ' In a little while, 





Langdon to sing. Miss Grantham, the heiress of 
the neighborhood, had just been executing cer- 
tain vocal gymnastics, to the pretended admira- 
tion of the ignorant, and the silent amusement 
of the learned—among whom, Grace fancied, 
from his wearied air, Mr. Mowbray was to be 
included. Miss Grantham had been educated in 
Europe; always spent her winters in Boston; 
had known the Mowbrays from childhood; and 
considered herself, par excellence, the beauty 
and belle of whatever vicinage she happened to 
be in at the moment. 

“Dear me,” she said to Mr. Mowbray, who 
had been courteously turning over her music for 
her, ‘‘there’s Mrs. Langdon gone to ask that 
Grace Wyndham to sing.’”’ She gave her white 
shoulders a shrug as she spoke: she wore a low- 
necked dress, and the shrug brought out quite a 
pretty dimple. ‘What a bore it will be! The 
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girl, you must know, can’t sing a note; has never : ties, picnics, and even a ball; the last the most 
had any good teachers: her style is positively ; brilliant affuir, as all the guests admittcd, that had 
shocking. One is rather surprised to see her: ever been given in the neighborhood. ‘Ihe louse 
here.” with another shrug, now one of con- ; was ablaze with lights; flowers were every where; 
tempt. ‘She actually goes to market, I’m told, ‘ Chinese lanterns were hung to the trees. A little 
to sell her eggs and chickens.” lake had been formed by widening the Appledale 
Nevertheless, in some unaccountable way, Mr. > River, that ran through the grounds: and here 
Mowbray found himself, as soon as he could; ; fuiry-boats, with music, rowed to and fro, instead 
escape without rudeness, at Grace’s side, joining ; of the swans that in the day disported over its 
his importunities to those of the hostess. Our ; ; surface. The owner led the first dance, with 
heroine looked at him archly. ? Grace asa partner. This was much to the chagrin 
“You are fond of Scotch songs, I presume,” ; of Miss Grantham, who audibly declared she 
she said, “Mr. Mowbray. Well, 1] will sing a» couldn’t see what he found to admire in that 
simple Scotch song: for such, you must know, | ; “blowzy peasant-girl,’’ from which malicious 
is the extent of my acquirements. It shall bea! description we may judge of the gall and envy 
Jacobite one. You are not exactly an exile: but j of the fair detractor. 
you say you are glad to get home, and so my poor + Grace was not able to be present at all these 
little ballad may not be out of place.” H } festivities. “T can’t afford, mamma dear,” sho 
She went to the piano accordingly, and began / sxid, laughing, ‘to play the fine lady every day.” 
to sing that pathetic lyric by Allan Cunningham, ! ; But though she made no complaint, she suficred 
“Hame, hame,” supposed to have ‘been the; none the less keenly. She would even have 
kment of one of “Prince Charlie's’? exiled; envied Miss Grantham, if it had Lecn in her 
uherents : ; mature to envy anybody. She was not ignorant 
“It's hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, of the fact that Mr. Mowbray was becoming 
And it’s hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie! dangerously dear to her. Though they often 
Whon the flower ia i° the bud, and the leaf is on the tree, ’ ; differed in opinion, their tastes always accorded : 
‘The lark shall sing me bame to my ain countrie.’ ? and this is the real basis, not merely of friendship, 
It's hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, . £ 
And it's hame, hame, hate to ms ain countrie.” § but of true love. As for him, the days in which 
; he did not see Grace were blanks in his calendar. 


athctic—she put so m 
rad enable Ba ka © put so much | v4 all the artifices of Miss Grantham, not ull the 
wal into her singing, that the tears were in more} 
3 smiles of a dozen others, could make up for the 
than one eye, especiully when she came to the; 


absence of Grace. 
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ie oes ; Heretofore, he had never wanted in confidence. 
“The great now ere gone, a’ who sesamiae save, Courted as he was everywhere, Low could it have 
The nes. grass is springing on the top o' their grave; Sone 5. S feces 
Bet the sun thronzh tho mirk blinks blithe in my e’e; been otherwise ai But now, for the nat ie an 
‘TM shine on ye yet in your win countrie? $ his life, he was diffident about himsclf.’ More- 
Its hame, and it's bame, hame fain would I be, 3 over, Grace was so proud, that in striving to keep 
And it's hame, hame, hame to my ain countric.” ; her secret, she overdid matters. *‘She does not 


It was much in Mr. Mowbray’s fuvor, in the ? care for me the least bit,’’ Mewbray often said to 
cyoe of Grace, that he did not compliment her himself: ‘‘she was almost repellant to-day.” Or: 
tiaging in words, but only by his looks, and that ‘Can she be in love with some onc else? She 
he had the goud taste to make no reference to’ seemed so absent when I was talking.” 
their encounter at the stile, though his depreca- j The summer was drawing to a close. A picnie 
tory manner was all the time pleading for forgive- } had been ‘projected, to be held in a grove about 
bess. “After all,” she said, when she went home, ; five miles from Appledale. The woods were on the 
“it was not an intentional insult: it was only his ; stream that ran past the village: but here the 
high spirits.” ; brook had widened into quite a river. Boats had 

As for Mowbray himself, he raid: ‘She behaved : been collected for the occasion, of which many 
more kindly than I had any reason to expect. : persons availed themselves, to go rowing. (thers 
Bat it is evidently the sweetness of her nature. / strolled beneath the great beechcs thut covered 
Ah! what a difference between her wild-weod / the miniature hill. Still others cought secluded 
loveliness and the starched Beacon-Street manner } nooks where they might carry on firtations 
o€ Miss Grantham.” unseen. 

The return of the young heir made PEpledale | Mowbray had sert down a light canker built 
unusually gay that summer: for all the principal boat which usually lay moored on bis lake; and 
people insisted on entertaining him, and he, in } everyhedy was curious to see whom he would ask 


turn, opened his fine grounds to lawn-tennis par-: to accompany him in it. Miss Grantham was 
Vor. LXXXV.—9, 
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quite sure she would be the favored one. 
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What { rassment, he was telling of his love; and she, 


was her dismay, her rage, to see Grace preferred ‘ trembling and shy, yet happy inexpressibly, was 
iy Be: P g yy PPY P y. 


to herself! 


\ 
y 


It was one of those beautiful days in early | 


September, which seem to unite the luxuriance of ; for more than a year. 


listening to it with downcast and averted eyes. 
Grace and Mr. Mowbray have now heen married 
Every morning she may 


summer with the glory of autumn. Mowbray, be seen in the magnificent garden at Appledale, 
as he took the oars and asked Grace to steer, ! which is modeled on those of the great Italian 


turned the head of the boat up-stream. 


“J will} places, and almost rivals that of the Pampbili 


row for a mile or two, and then we'll drift back } Doria, tending her choicest flowers personally. 


with the current,” he said. 
perfect for much exertion: it is a sort of lotus- 
eating day. Don’t you think so?” 

Grace did think so; but she made no answer. 
They had soon left the noisy groups behind, and 
were alone: alone, except for the sky, the water, 
the woods, the eloquent silence. Grace's heart be- 
gan to beat fast. She stole a look now and then 
at her companion. The very air seemed magnetic. 
At the end of half an hour, he stopped rowing. 
“Shall we drift now?” he said. He left his seat, 
and came and sat by Grace. Instinctively she 
turned her face away, and let one hand trail in the 
water. 


“The day is too} much to the disgust of the gardener, who can 


scarcely, with his English prejudices, reconcile it 
with her position as a great lady. It was only 
the other day that her husband found her there. 

“When did I first begin to love you?” he said, 
in answer to her fond question. ‘At Mrs. Lang- 
don’s?—no, even before that.’ And he began 
to sing, in his rich, rollicking voice: 

“What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue o’ man can name? 


"Tis to woo a bonnie lassie, 
When the kye comes hame.” 


“Yes, darling,’ he repeated, “I loved you 


In another moment, her companion’s arm ; from the first moment I saw you: you remember 


waa around her waist; emboldened by her embar- ! it—Wuen tHe Kye Caw’ Haws.” 





THE OLD WIFE'S SONG. 





BY CARRIE F. 


L. WHEELER. 





Dear heart, the fields are growing brown; 
Mysterious sounds I hear— 

Faint voices calling down the wind: 
“Tis autumn of the year. 


A splendor rare the trees put on, 
Along the hills and vales; 

Bright crimson shreds from their gay robes 
Are fiying in the gales. 


The robin trills a broken song, 
The dews are chill and gray; 
Dim purple mornings slowly dawn: 
Night hurries on the day. 


We've reached the sombre downs of life, 
Where woods and wolds are sere: 

"Ns autumn of our lives, dear heart, 
And autumn of the year. 





PO PROD RRre 


‘Tis voices from the flowery hoights 
Of youth—loung left behind— 

That evermore are calling me 
Adown the autumn wind, 


T often wish to pause and reet 
Beside some wayside spring ; 
To sit beneath some russet hedge, 

And hear the crickets sing. 


I know o'er yonder quiet hills 
Are meadows green and fair, 

Where hedges glow with bloom, and larks 
Are singing in the air. 


The way is very short, dear heart: 
Our rest is very near; 

Soon fudeless spring shall bless our lives, 
And crown sn endless year. 





SNOW-FLOWERS. 





BY MINNIE IRVING. 





T awoxz one winter morning, 
And I found my garden white 
With a host of shining blossoms 
That had not been thore at night: 
All the barren ground was covered, 
And the uaked branches, quite. 


For the angels, in the night-time, 
Flying softly to and fro, 

Bearing to tha gates of heaven 
Spirits from the earth below, 

Had let fall upoa my garden 
Lovely garlands—flowers of snow. 


CORA’S VALENTINE. 





BY EDYTH KIRKWOOD. 





“An! there you are at last, Cora. I was just: you know I never use my gifts maliciously. 1 
going to send your breakfast up to you. Did you: have composed a little snare for your sister, 
have a pleasant time, at the party, last night?” { whose interest in our friend Mr. Hartwell only 

Cora drew up her chair, stirred her coffee; equels his in her. You remember Valentine, 
slecpily, repressed a yawn, and replied, slowly: {don't you? You know he is everything that is 

“Tt was a perfect crush. I got myself en-‘/ good and manly; so you need have no scruples 
sconced, and enjoyed myself in a corner: I had ; in aiding me. All 1 want of you is silence con- 
no mind to spoil my dress by trying to dance in ; eerning Mr. Hartwell’s first name. Don't breathe 
such a crowd.” ‘it; and leave the rest to me. Shall you be at 

Mrs. Blondin—for Cora’s sister was married— home this evening? If so, Mr. Melton and I 
stared. Cora was usually willing to dance, if; will call, about eight; and I suppose 1 have your 
she could get standing-room and no more. { permission to bring our friend. 

“You must have had a most agreeable com- “ Ever yours, Avausta MELTON.” 


panion,’’ she observed, sagely. ‘‘ Who was it?” | The day wore on. Kitty, the maid, got a lace- 


“IT was talking most of the evening to a friend paper missive, with two clasped hands, a cupid, 
of Mr. Melton’s,” she replied, the color growing { g church-door, a ring, and a rhyme, which made 


deeper in her checks. “He is visiting here.” ‘ her heart light for the rest of the day: for who 
“Oh! I wonder if it wasn't Val—’ began Mrs. but the milk-man sent it? 

Blondin. ** But here is Kitty with the letters,” As for Cora, the valentines she received were 

she said, stopping short in her sentence. almost legion. No one was so popular. And now 


“No, ma‘am,” answered the maid; ‘the post-‘ to-night she gat at a little round table in the 
man hasn't come round yet. It’s only a note from : drawing-room, with her pile of valentines before 
Mrs. Melten, which the messenger said I wuz to: her, Never had she looked prettier. She wore 
be very particular to give into your own hands; ‘ g simple black-silk dress, which brought out in 
and he’s waiting for an answer.” exquisite relief her fair rose-bloom complexion. 

While Cora finished her coffee, Mrs. Blondin { Her golden hair, bound by a narrow fillet of 
troke the envelope, read the note, and then, with | black velvet ribbon across her head, fell in 
an evident effort to repress a smile, put it in her } massea down her back. Her blue eyes looked 
pocket, and going to a table near by, dashed off a} up with o soft faraway expression. Her rich 
few lines, and gave it to the maid. red half-pouting lips were as tempting os ripe 

Cora’s eyes followed every movement curiously. } pomegranates. 

“My dear sister,” she purggd, coaxingly, ‘what Her eister was standing by her, taking up one 
is it all about? And why this mystery? Lot! valentine after another, and cammenting on 
me see it, too;’’ and she held eut her hand. them, wondering from whom each came. “1 

“Tt’is only a note from Mrs. Melton, saying she ‘ should have thought your new acquaintance of 
will call this evening with her husband, and ‘ last night would have sent one,” she said. “I 
aking permission to bring their friend—Mr. } wonder. if this, after all, is not from him,” she 


Hartwell,” replied Mrs. Blondin. —_ added, as she held up an unusually elegant one. 
“Oh! is that all?’ pouted Cora, in atone of} At thiy instant the door opened, and the maid 
pretended disappointment. announced *: Mr. Hartwell,’’ before the speaker 


“What did you suppose it was?’ asked her : could put down the. valentine. 
sider, teasingly. ‘‘Not a valentine, eh? Although? ‘As the girl spoke, a tall handsome gentleman 
tais is the great day.” | entered. He bowed to Mrs. Blondin, and said, 
Cora made a little face, and ran out of the! holding out a letter: 
room; and then her sister laughed heartily, as} «Mrs. Melton wae eo earnest in her entreaties 
she drew the note out of her poeket, and read it « that I shonld bring you this note, that I hurried 
again. It ran thus: off before her, at her own desire; and she begged 
** Dear Nexiiz: . When we were school-girls ; me to ask you to open and read. it et once.’ 
together, you were always begging me not to i “Qh,” said Mrs. Blondin, “it is for my sister,’’ 


scheme and plot; but ‘’tis my naturé to,’ and ‘ glancing at the envelope. (137) 
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“Mrs. Melton is abounding in mysteries ; think her joke has been carried a little too far 
to-day,” laughed Cora, as she rose, and, courte-; this time.’” Her voice was quite indignant. 
ying to the new-comer, took the letter. “She! ‘Miss Grayson, I beg you to believe me. I did 
sent a fleet messenger early this morning with { not know any more about it than you. I am 
nome secret communication for my sister. 1 truly distressed,’’ said the visitor. 
wonder what is in it. But pray sit down.” “Pray don't apologize. 1 believe you. Let 

He complied. She sank again into her chair, } us drop it.’’ Softening a little in her tene. 
and read the note. But having done 80, she But Mr. Hartwell did not wish to drop it. 
looked perplexed. She turned the papers over, “Miss Cora, there is something else. Mrs. 
shook them, peeped into the envelope, saying: 7} Melton sent you a valentine, which she hoped 

“Why, how strange! Is this all, Mr. Hartwell? ; you would accept. We have met but twice, it is 
Didn't she give you another letter for me?” true; and I should never have presumed, on my 

“That was all, Miss Cora; and although she ' own part, to offer myself on such a short acquaint- 
did not acquaint me with the contents, she; ance. But it has been done for me; and—pardon 
seemed to attach great importance to my person- ; me—I do not regret it.. There is such a thing as 
ally giving it to you.” love at first sight; and I love you devotedly.” 

“Well, I don't suppose there is any reason He tried to take her hand, forgetful of her 
why you shouldn’t know the contents. Mrs. ; sister's presence—who, however, hac retired dis- 
Melton only says she sends me a valentine, ; crectly into the background. But Cora drew back 
which she hopes I will accept,’ said Cora. eke Neither of them beard the door-bell ring, 

Mr. Hartwell uttered an inarticulate exelama-? nor saw a laughing group gathered at the door 
tion; started for the door; came back; and,;of the room. Both started violently when Mrs. 
muttering @ vague apology, stood gazing at the ’ Melton’s merry ie rang out: : 
fair speaker. ‘* Has he lost his senses ?’’ thought “Upon my word, things seem to be progressing 
Mrs. Blondin. As for Cora, she looked at him in 3 nicely. The good fates always preside over my 
undisguised wonder. little plots. So my Valentine pleases you?” 

“I believe in my heart you have lest it, Mr.} As she spoke, she came in effusively, and 
Hartwell,” she said at last, with a gay laugh. i patted the young girl’s flushed check. 

“You have lost my valeftine, and you are afraid } “Not at all!’ began Cora, ind’gnantly. Then 

to confess, Isn’t it so? Really, you act like ones she stammered: ‘At least—I mean—’’ and sud- 

with something on his conscience. Well, I’m? denly stopped. 

sorry to lose it; but never mind.” “It was really very amusing of you, Mrs. 
; 
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“One moment, I beg!’ he cried. “Let me? Melton,” said Mr. Hartwell, lightly, coming to 
explain: for Mrs. Melton will tell you if I do} the rescue. ‘ Mot at all a bad joke.” 
not. My Christian name is Valentine, and she } “Then she accepted you, Valentine?’ queried 
—you know she is full of fun—she must have ; the saucy little lady. 
meant that when she sent the note by me. She} She did not refuse me flatly,” he replied. 
sent you a Valentine.” “As to accepting, in time I hope she may.”’ 
‘Oh!’ said Cora, stiffly; “was that it? Yes, $ And in time she &d. Yes! she married her 
she certainly is full of fun; but I must soy I> VALENTINE. 





SOME DAY. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 








When the purple shadows hover ‘When the solemn tide is ebbing 
Iu the twilight gray and still, Softly from the rocky shore, 
And the wing of night is resting And the ships go out of harbor 
Softly on the distant hill; : To come back again no more: 
When the bells of sunset chiming 
XKcho with eternal calm, T shall aleo weigh life's anchor, 
Like the last grand chord harmonious I, too, drift upon the tide. 
Of life's closing evening-pealm ; Some day you shall say to others: 
“It was yesternight she died.” 
When the hnsh of sleeping myriads Some day I shall know the resting 
Rhythms with the song of spheres, The prophetic angels tell, 
And the tread of passing moments And the joy of heavenly greeting: 


Tolls the end of weary years; Bome day it will all be well. 


THE ELK HEIGHTS TRAGEDY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETO. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53. 


CHAPTER VII. ; talking to poor little Mattie to-night, until you 

Mr. Marsu had not procecded in his flirtation : put it into my head. I'll go now und look after 
with the pretty milk-maid, as he chose to call her, ‘ ber.” 
without warning. His sister had called him into; Upon whieh he went, fsund her, and swept her 
her room as soon as supper was over. ‘ off to the thicket, as we have seen, to carry on a 

“Sheppard, the game’s over,”’ she had said. flirtation in view of the whole house. 

“So it seems. I never did think there was Why Martha submitted to be so swept away, 
anything in it—unless as a place to write novels i it would not be difficult to explain to a woman, 
in,’”’ glancing critically about nim “These peo- « { though a wan might not be able to understand. 
ple would afford capital material.’ i She was angry at Sheppard Marsh for having 

‘Nonsense! This farm has some of the best ; ; tempted her to desert Hugh. Wer heart ached 
soil in Pennsylvania. It would have averaged ; for Jarrold, who had lost his swectheart and his 
two hundred dollars an acre—arable and fortune at one blow. Since he had given her up 
woodland. But that is nothing to us now. Iam ‘and sworn never to come back to her, she had 
going to look at that lot you are to have when ; suddenly grown hungry for his love; she would 
this grocer dies presently. In the meantime put ; have gone to him—have tried, with all her power 
your clothes into a valise; and don’t meddle with / of beauty and charm, to lure and coax him to her 


that Farrer girl.” ‘ ‘ aguin—but that she knew the gruff fellow would 
“Why, what harm can my flirtation with little / ; have repulsed any such demonstration as sham 
Mattie do to you, Cora?’ ‘ ‘ and trickery. He would come back some day. 


“None. But there is no time for such foolery. ; He was too honest, too much in earnest, to give 
We must cut loose from Newark, and get to Cali- / up the chase altogethers Why not, in the mean- 
fornia by some means or other. Iam sure we/ time, fill up the gap with this feverish, bulf 
ssall do better in San Fraucisco.” ‘tender, half cruel friendship with Sheppard 

“Well,” said Marsh, playing with a tassel of ¢ Marsh? 
the curtain, his eyes twinkling with lazy amuse-¢ The girl was no fool. She had the hard com- 
ment, “they don’t know us as well as our Eastern { mon sense, under all her hot-blooded impulses, 
friends. But there are plenty of our kind there, ‘which usually belongs to her class and age. If 
Cora. We shall not be a new type, my dear.” : Sheppard Marsh had inherited the McKean farm, 

“We'll go: we must live,” said Cordelia, the ; and come to live on it, there would, she thought, 
sharp, aged look creeping out on her childish / have been @ chance that he would marry her. 
features. “And you must bestir yourself, Shep- / He hud uot inherited it, and would return to the 
pard. You cannot afford to waste your energy in ¢ city—to his own pursuits and asgociates. He 
courting every decent-looking country-girl you { would forget her. She had discovered that he 
mect in a farm-kitchen.” ; had forgotten her in this last year—did not even 

«Little Mattie has a very rare type of beauty, ; recognize her when they met. And this while 
Tassure you. I don't see why you need fret, j she had been carrying his glove—she blushed to 
when I amuse myself with her to make a tedious {think where. Any rational man, knowing this 
day pleasant. It means no more than—that—” sto be the temper of the girl’s mind towards hii, 

As he spoke, be turned and drenched his hands ; i would have supposed that she would have refuscd 
from a bottle of wild-rose scent that stood on the / f to stroll to the thicket, in the gloaming, leaning 
old-fashioned bureau. { upon his arm, in full view of Jarrold, But she did 

“It is not the first time that you have en- é it not only willingly, but with her heart throbbing 
tangled yourself with a woman, und I have had ‘ ; with wild, keen delight. Perhaps for no better 
to clear you,’’ his sister said, irritably: for Miss } reason than Marsh had for pouring the wild-ros¢ 
Marsh's temper, though usually sweet and placid, perfume over his hands. ‘fhe perfume would lax: 
had been tried severely to-day. ‘but for a moment, but for that moment it wa: 

“Don’t nag, Cora: I don't like a scolding ‘ pleasant. 


woman. ‘Pon my soul, I hud no thought of! When Mr. Womblcy called her away to warn 
(139) 
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her of the man’s character, she said she did not } two. No matter; go back to your milk-maid. 
believe his slanders. But she did believe them. } You are obstinate, 1 see. I must begin my pack- 
She thought it very probable that poor Sheppard ; ing. We will take the early train to-morrow.”’ 
had been driven to make money by cards. But “If I go with you,” said Marsh, mischievously. 
who was to blame? Why did not Miss McKean ; “The milk-maid may have a lien upon your 
give him an income fit for a gentleman, instead of ; property by that time, and forbid removal.” 
tlinging her money away on foreign missions, and ‘You are not an imbecile, however vicious you 
now on John Philpot McKean? Very likely, } may be,”’ said Miss Marsh, calmly. 

other women had been in love with him: nothing And she turned awny, sauntering up the path, 
could be more natural; and it was no doubt true ; pulling a bunch of roses for her belt as she went, 
that he had jilted them. Certainly, the forward 
things deserved it! Miss Farrer hastened back ; CHAPTER VIII. 


to this wicked hero, and sat down again on the} afR. Jonx McKeas, having made such advances 
fallen tree beside him. Iam afraid the storics ; to the disappointed heirs as seemed to him in 


she had heard of him made him much more ; good taste, naturally indulged his eager curiosity 
attractive than he would have been as a foreign ; to inspect his new possessions in detail. 
missionary at Hong Kong. The feminine mind, He went over the house, therefore, before the 
even in obscure farm-girls, is hard to fathom. daylight was gone, thumping the walls, measur 
Miss Marsh, after ber encounter with Mr. § ing the cellar-room, peering into closets for leaks 
Wombley, came up the moonlit path towards the ‘in the roof. After the early supper he visited 
house. There was a singular air of subdued {the barns, trotted out the horses, punched the 
triumph in her step, her face, her whole bearing ; ribs of the cows. Next he was gcen on the oldest 
which attracted her brother’s quick cye. {and best-tempered of the plough-horses, jogging 
leaving Martha for a moment, he went to her.} down the road, to ride through the outlying 
‘What has happened, Cora? Have you found } meadows. He returned after dark, and put the 
a codicil te the will? Or has our cousin, the $ horse back in its stall; but was forced to ask 
grocer, offered to marry you?” Hugh’s assistance in taking off its harness. 
“No. But—I hardly think I ought to tell you, “It seems a very fiery-natured beast,” he ven- 
Sheppard: you will not believe me.” tured, standing at a safe distance, ard pulting it 
“Oh, out with it, Sis!* You’re not apt to find 3 carefully on the haunch with two fingers. ‘ 
black swans in a duck’s nest. You are pretty iTugh laughed. 
solid in your judgment.” “T never suspected Sam of much fire,” he said. 
“Thank you. I think I am not mistaken now. “1 give you my word, sir, he sheok me into a 
That lot—the land which that old tigress gave § jelly. Pure viciousness. Now this other animal—” 
you asa scratch from her paws, when she was; There was a strong and terrible reason why 




















dead—" the occurrences of this night should afterwards 
“Yes, I know. But it is not mine yet. What $ be noted and remembered. And it was recollected 
of it?” by Miss Quiddet that the two men lingered for 


“Oil!” She whispered the word in his ear. { nearly an hour in the stables, going from stall to 
“T am sure of it. Sheppard. I studied the { stall, and then standing together in the door 
indications pretty closely in West Virginia, you ; talking together earnestly. Mr. McKean came 
know, last summer. J am confident there is oil; out at last, buttoning up his cont, and going 
under those rocks. I examined the grownd 3 directly towards the house, while Jarrold followed 
closcly, and, by the oddest coincidence, a bare-} slowly across the barn-yard to where Miss Ann 
footed little chap who was there told me if 17 was busy locking the gate of the poultry-house. 
was looking for a spring there was none: for the She observed that he was agitated and ill-at-case. 
only one there was allowed to be choked up, on } *<T tried to interest him in the horses, that he 
account of the greasy taste. What do you think } may not ecll them at once,” said Hugh. “T 
of that?” oe not like to see Bolt or Pepper go up to 
i 





“That sounds promising,” laughed Sheppard. } town, to be worked to death in street-cars.”” 
«T can endure life during the half-century my new “But I suspected,’ said shrewd Miss Ann, 
cousin is likely to live, on the hope of a fortune } ‘there was more in their talk than that. The 
to grow out of a greasy taste in some beggar’s idea of wasting go much emotion on Bolt and 
mouth. Cora, your disappointment has unsettled ; Pepper.” 
your wits.”’ Mr. McKean came out of the house in a few 
“Perhaps so,” she said, amiling good-naturedly. ? minutes, carrying the light stick which he used 
“Tam not used to be the visionary one of the i fora cane. He walked quickly down to the gate 
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of the kitchen- garden, and hesitated there a{ Mr. McKean was not missed by any member 
moment, looking sharply about him. of the house until the next morning, if their 

“‘T bad a mind,” Miss Ann always said at this ; reports were true. Mattie came in, a moment 
point, in the innumerable times when she related ; or two later; stood with Sheppard Marsh on the 
the story of this evening, “I had a great mind to! porch, in the shadow of the grapevine, enying a 
run down an’ ask him if he wanted any diree-; jong and lingering farewell. Then he kit her, 
tions, Lord sakes! if I only had! What a; going by the main road to the village, whistling 
difference it would have made! But I was kind ; as che idled along. Hugh Jarrold joined her; 
of bashful—bhim bein’ a stranger, an’ an old ‘and Miss Ann heard their voices, in passionate 
bachelor, an’ me a single woman. I never was ; low tones—tco low fur her to understand. The 
one to thrust myself in the way of men, especially i colloquy was short; and Hugh followed his suo- 
them as is known to be lookin’ around. So I$ cessful rival to the town, while Martha crept, 
stood in the kitchen-door, wringin’ out the tea-; without a word to the other two women, up te 
towels, an’ watchin’ him. He hesitated there a i her own attic. 
minute, an’ then struck straight through the “‘Cordeel sat awhile over the fire,” Miss Ann 
garden, an’ climbed the fence at the other side, } said, when descrilLing the affuir afterwards, 
comin’ into the path that led acrost the hill. The, “shiverin’ with the cold. It was a damp raw 
moon was shinin’ as leur as day; an’ 1 could see § night. The moon went down behind clouds. Se 
him as he walked up the path quick an’ decided. ; 1 said: ‘You'd best put yourself between the 

I remember I thought he had a stout manly } kivers,’ I says. ‘Nothin’ else will warm you: 
figger. He evidently knew where he wanted to} you're takin’ a chill,’ Isays. But she wouldn't 
@. an’ the way to take to get there. It wasn’t} go for an hour: tryin’ to warm the fire, I tells 
the saunterin’, uncertain way he went about the; her, sittin’ over it so close. At last I got her 





medders. Somebody had advised him to follow $ off. So I says: ‘I'll leave the door on the latch, 
that path, to see the extent of his timber-land. { an’ Mr. McKean can let hisself in. The master of 
Isay nothin’ more than that. How could I kuow j the house has a right to his own latch, sure-ly.’ 
wuo t was? But somebody had sent him.” I left out @ loaf of bread, an’ some butter an’ 
“Why did you not call him back?’ Mrs. 3 jam, in case he was took hungry in the night. 
Joyee said, when the tale was told to her.{I do think a mouthful at night is amazin’ com- 
“Gracious knows! you're not used -to be so § fortin’. Manya child gets whipped fur crogsness, 
modest, Ann Quiddet.” an’ it’s nothin’ on earth but an empty stomach. 
“T didn’t think of the old shaft. Why, Lhaven’t } Well, then, I fixes the fire, an’ gocs to bed. I 
been down in that gully for five year or more. } listened awhile for him at the latch; but, save 
When I see it last, it was all boarded over, sound $} you! he never raised that latch, or wanted s 
asadrum. No,Ithinksnoharm, Cordcel came } bite of bread in this world again. 
into the kitchen, an’ sat down by the fire, com-} ‘When I riz up next mornin’, I found the 
plainin’ of bein’ cold. I didn’t pay no attention to } door just as I left it. I called Cordeel. I says:. 
her, bein’ took up with watchin’ the stranger. 14 ‘Mr. McKean’s gone to the village, last night, 
asys: ‘The heir has a purty genteel figger,’ says { an’ stayed.’ ‘No,’ she says; ‘no, be would not 
I. or somethin’ to that effect; an’ she joked back } do that. He's come in the house anotlir way.’ 
that I ‘must take care of him’—meanin’ that I was } ‘There’s no other way he could,’ says 1. An’ 80 
asingle woman. Then she came up behind me, an’ } we argucd to an’ fro: she half asicep, an’ takin’ 
looked over my shoulder. The moon made all out- $ no interest, an’ me half jokin’, an’ suspcctin’ no 
doors clear as day. ‘Where can he be goin’?’ says; harm. ’Twasn’t till Hugh Jarrold come that we 
she. ‘Oh,’ I says, still passin’ my joke, ‘he’s} was skeered. Ile come, he said, to look after 
walkin’ round this great Babylon that he has come ; the stock; J said, to look after Mattie: though 
toown, an’ a-countin’ the towers thereof.’ I never } what the men sce in that big-eyed glakit creature 
quote Scripter a3 an idle word but evil comes of it. { beats me. I says to him: ‘Is Mr. McKean down 
A3 soon as them words—like the cracklin’ of thorns { at the hotel in the village?’ ‘Why, no,’ he says; 
under a pot—was past my lips, I seen him reach | ‘he's here.’ Then I says: ‘No; he hain’t come 
the top of the hill, an’ halt there a moment, before ‘back from his walk last night, to this heuse.’ 
goin’ down t’other side. ‘He's comin’ back,’ said ; Them was my exact words. Him an’ me an’ Cor- 
Cordeel. ‘No,’ lsays; ‘he's only stoppin’ to take ; deel then was standin’ in the kitchen together. 
breath.’ We could see his pudgy fut shape quite { Quick as lightnin’, Hugh says: ‘Which way did 
clear agen the sky, we bein’ beloy. Soin a minute ; he walk?’ says he. ‘Along the path acrost the 
he passed down the other eide. An’ no human} hill,’ I says. He looked at me. ‘Great God! 
eye ever saw him ogain alive.” lie old shaft!’ he cries out; an’ rushed out, an’. 
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acrost the garden, an’ along the path. It was so : the man, if he is dead. Let them take him some- 
sudden, 1 was dazed like. ‘Nonsense!’ I says. ; where else.”’ 
‘The man isn't a fool, to walk into an open } “Tt did sound kind of selfish,” said Mrs. 
shatt—if it ts open.’ Cordeel went to the stove, } Joyce, on her return to the kitchen. ‘ But 
to pour herself out a cup of tea. ‘Mr. Jarrold she’s a delicate little thing; and two corpses 
seems quite sure of it—quite sure,’ she said. It) in two days is a good deal for her to stand.” 
struck me sort of onpleasant that he should have! Sheppard Marsh, who usually rose late, came 
been so ready to think of the shaft. So when he} down when he heard the news. It was noticed 
come in, 1 put it to him square, He had run so} that he did not offer to go to help the other men, 
hard, his face an’ neck was like fire, an’ he was ‘ but remained with the women. 
pantin’ for breath. ‘I can trace his footsteps} «(Can't I have some breakfast, Miss Ann?” he 
through the soft mud,’ he said, ‘in the bottom, ; said, after awhile. ‘1 always feel badly all day, 
on to the shaft; but no farther. The planks are; if I do not have a comfortable breakfast as soon 
broken? ‘Did you call? I said. ‘He may be jag T rise. Searching an old shaft? What non- 
living,’ said Cordeel. ‘{ called; but he made no { sense! The man tired himself out poking about 
answer,’ Hugh says. ‘He’s ina faint, no doubt. } Jast night measuring his property, and is no 
It is not likely he’s dead. Saddle the mare, one { doubt. sound asleep in the village inn. Ah, Miss 
of you women, an’ ride over to Parritch’s, an’ } Farrer! The roses are faded in your cheeks ao 
bring some help. Pm goin’ back to the shaft.’ } little this morning. Pray, Miss Ann, let me have 
Trun along with him, on my way to the stable; {9 fresh-laid egg, such as I had yesterday, and a 
an’ I says: ‘How como you to think of the} saucer of those delicious blackberries, with the 
shaft so quick? ‘I dunno,’ he said. ‘Oh, yes: } dew on them. You have no idea bow we city 
Wombley spoke of it last night, an’ said the} people appreciate the dainties you hold so 
boards was rotten.’ ‘To anybody but you?’ } cheap.” 
says I: for my mind misgave me, even then. I{ Miss Ann flounced out of the room, her chin 
always had a sharp eye for lookin’ into things. \ in the air. 
‘No, suys he; ‘just to me.’ But I dunno if he{ «I’ve held by the Marshes as long as I could,” 
rightly knew what he was sayin’.” she said, loud enough for Lim to hear her; “but 
. his namby-pamby dribble of talk, an’ his white 
hands an’ flowered gown, may do for Mattie 
Farrer in future. An’ she can boil his egg, if 
Witnin twenty minutes, the men from Par-} she pleases. I prefer the men that are up to 
ritch’s and the neighboring farms were at work, } their waists in mud, down at the shaft, tryin’ to 
with ropes and pulleys and Indders, at the mouth } save a human bein’.” 
of the old shaft. Hugh Jarrold, as was afterwards { Cordelia turned a reproachful glance on her 
remembered, took the lead in all that was done, 3 brother. 
and was the first to offer to go down the shaft. }  « How can you,” she said, “think of eggs and 
In the meantime, the women from the other 3 berries, if this terrible thing be true?” 
farms gathered at the house, and waited, pale; ‘Is there really any chance it should be true? 
and excited, with delightful horror. Nothing so } The poor grocer dead in a pit, and our friend 
astounding had happened since Betts’s mill} Jarrold the heir! Fell into a pit,eh? Rough 
burned, three years before. Miss Ann occupied ‘ treatment on the part of Elk Heights, I should 
the post of heroine, having been the last to see} say: inhospitable — devilishly inhospitable. In 
the victim alive, and being in full possession of { mercy, Cordelia, go and put on a proper gown. 
all the facts. They were all gathered in the} Why are you moping about in that flanuel 
kitchen, from which Cordelia had retreated. } wrapper?” 
She stood by the hall-window, where she could} Mattie came in. brining a tray, on which she 
first see the men as they came with tidings from had arranged his breakfast. She had stolen some 
: 





rere. 








CHAPTER IX. 





the shaft. Mrs. Joyce earried her some hot { of Miss McKean's cherished china cups, and had 
coffee. The first thing to be done, according to { laid upon the saucer of glistening blackberries 9 
the formula of Elk Heights, with a woman ill or } dewy rose. Sheppard's face kindled as she set 
in grief, was to pour hot coffee down her throat, } down the tray before him. 
and to force her to eat a hearty meal. But his sister, at this moment, !aid ber hand 
\ 
: 
; 





“Do you think he is dead?” demanded Cor- upon his arm. 
delia, carrying the cup to her trembling lips. ‘1 “Sheppard, we must go hy the next train.” 
can’t stay here if he is to be brought in dead. } she said. eagerly. “I will not stay here in the 
I’m not used to such things. 1 don’t want to see ; house with that—with it.” 


—e 
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“Very well, Sis—all right. I’ 0 whenever ! upturned face, the shy color rose over her deck 
you like. Don’t tremble that way,’ patting her ; and checks—her lips quivered. 
hand gently, but moving to eit down to his meal. ; There was no wuy but to marry her? 
‘We've all got to die some day. Run along and i He sought her eyes, and looked steadily into 
chanze your dress now. I want Mattie to pour! them. No, there was no other way. 





out my coffee.” j “Taste my berrics, Mattie,” he whisperel, 
Miss Ann flung open the door of the kitchen } leaning forward and putting one to her lips. 
at this moment. She smiled. There was a glimmer of white 
“They've found him! in the shaft!” she! tecth and dark radiant eyes—her breath was 
gasped, and sank into a chair. {warm and sweet. Sheppard leaned forward, laid 
Sheppard paused in the act of sitting down; ‘his hand over hers as it rested on the table. It 
his ruddy color suddenly faded. * throbbed and burned at his touch. The perfume 
“Tut! tut! So it really is true? Poor fel- Sin which she had chosen to bathe her soul for a 
low:’’ he muttered. ‘moment was strong and overpow ering, whether it 
Cordelia had caught Miss Ann by the arms. ‘ would endure or not. 
“Dead?” she whispered. “Are you sure he} You are so fair, my love,” he whispered. 
ia dead? Did he say anything?’ “You are the most beautiful of all women! My 


“Lord save you, girl! of course he’s dead! ‘$ love! Mine! mine!” 

Why. that shaft’s over a hundred feet deep, with Martha’s breath came thick and fast. She felt 
water and slime one-third up. They'll be along ' as if she was caught in some soft iutaugible cloud, 
with him in a few minutes.” ; that was whelming, covering her. She tried to 

“Get yourself ready, Cora, and I'll drive you } speak; her lips moved, but they made no sound. 
to the station at once,” eaid her brother, peremp- «You are mine?” whispered Sheppard. 
torily. Then he seated himsclf to eat his break-$ She pushed him away slightly, and tried to rise. 
fast, unfolding his napkin daintily and smell-3 ‘No. You are going away. I shall never sce 
ing the rose, all which operations Miss Ann! you again,” she said. 
watched with sniffs of contempt. When she had; “Iam coming again—for you, if you will give 
betaken herself to the kitchen, Marsh nodded, yourself tome. Ina month from to-day. Shall 
smiling. €1come then? Answer me with a kiss.” 

“Shut the door, Mattic, and keep her out. His face was so near her own that his breath 
Let me have my breakfast in peace. I shall have ; warmed her check. She turned with a frightened 
to go with Cordelia. She is a stont-hearted, bold : sob, and he kissed her. 
enough little woman to fight a regiment of live{ You have no right—no right!” panted Mattie. 
men; but she is a miserable, nervous coward { ‘ Hugh Jarrold never would have dared—” 
before death in any shape. I must be off, or we ‘What is Hugh Jarrold to you? You are my 
shall have a scene. Sit down here, Mattie, beside { own, my little wife. In a month—remember!” 
me. Let us forget nervous women and dead men But Martha had opened the door and fled out 


oy» 


for a minute.” of the house to the depths of the woods, where 
* Death is so terrible,” whispered Martha, the} she cowered down on the cool, wet grass. It 
tears rising to her soft eyes. seemed as if she never would be cool again. 


How soft and womanly she was! So thought “Hugh Jarrold nothing to me!’ she cried, 
Sheppard; and while he sipped his coffee and ate i indignantly. But in her secret soul she felt that 
his berries, he feasted his eyes on the delicate ‘ he was nothing compared to this airy, warm, 
lines of her check, and fall lips. What did aman ! passionate dream in which she was lost. Besides, 
want more than this? Education and culture, ' Hugh never had called her beautiful. , 
that Cora talked of? But what had they made; © really suppose he does not think me passably 
of ber? Great heaven! what a fate for any man : good-looking,” she said to herself, patting down 
to marry Cora! If he should marry this little ; the curly locks that had been disheveled in her 
girl, and cut Newark, Cora, and the whole old | sudden flight. 
business? Go upon the stage, as he had wanted : > From her retreat she watched Mr. Marsh and 
to do for years? He could make his fortune as: “his sister Icave the house, in thé lumbering old 
Romeo, Claude—any lover—on the stage. And this | carriage, on their way to the station; and a 
dear lovely little dunce waiting at home for him!! moment later saw a black spot slowly cross the 
If he did not pick her up, that lout Jarrold would . sunny slope of the hill, which resolved itself into 
marry her. He would have the farm, the girl— ‘a throng of men coming from the shaft, and 
everything. Sheppard looked at her agnin critic- { carrying in their midst a burden covered with a 
ally. As his eyes wandered boldly over her { white sheet. 


AR 
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CHAPTER X. symptom in each case of measles or teething: if 
Asuttry Sunday noon. Harvest was nearly ; Elk Heights could not boast of a newspaper, the 
over. ‘The hay-ricks still dotted the fields, where ; Sunday nooning filled its place. 
the yellow sweep stubble was slowly taking on Three Sundays had passed since the deaths on 
rich bronze shadows. Along the bottoms long} the McKean farm. John Thilpot MeKean had 
stretches of Indian-corn bent and rose in the : been taken home to the town from which he 
light wind. On the hillsides the forest still held ; came, and there buried. Very few of the neigh- 
its own, walling in the fat little farms, each with bors had seen him at all, and even these thought of 
its hints of comfort and good living, by a savage ; him ag a kind of pudgy, spectacled ghost who had 
gloomy rampurt. come into the dead level of the Elk Heights world 
The church at Elk Heights stands on one of {in most dramatic fashion, to leave it as dramatic- 
the lower ranges, in the centre of the farms, and j ally. Still, he was deeply regretted. Mrs. Joyce 
the community are a steady, chureh-guing folk: } expressed the feeling of the community about it 
partly out of an honest, sincere piety which they } this morning, scated on a tombstone, a towel 
have inherited from their Scotch ancestry, and } spread over her best alpaca gown, a leg of fried 
partly because the nooning between services is chicken in her hand. 
the only time when all the neighbors can meet “He would have been an active member of the 
for a free interchange of gossip, and can compare } church,"’ she said, ‘an’ have tock an interest in 
opinions about the crops, politics, or the news 3 the county-road. Sukes knows, we want jest sech 
generally. men, An’ then he wuz rich an’ a bachelor, Our 
Early in the morning, old carriages, Jersey } girls don’t get many sech to try their luck on. I 
wagons, bugzies, and single horses began to creep } consider his death to be jest whut the minister 
slowly across the absolute quict of the summer $ called it—‘a public calamity’.” 
landscape, from every point of the compass, up to Everyone who heard her remembered that the 
the gray little church on the hill. Past the low } heir to the McKean farm was now also a rich 
comfortable farm-houses they went, each with its : man, as fortunes went on the Heights, and a 
great red-roofted barn, set in cheerful orchards : bachelor; but nobody spoke of him. In all the 
and smiling meadows. Past the dark whispering } groups scattered among the trees, or scated in the 
woods. Past the broad green slow-moving creck { deep grass, the McKean tragedy was still the 
and bubbling, sparkling, pert runs. Past miles ; topic of discussion, and was likely to be so for 
of rough lichen-covered fences, overgrown deeply ‘months. But nowhere was Hugh Jarrold’s name 
with wild blackberry, the American ivy, great { mentioned. The silence was ominous. 
white morning-glories, which made a base for the} The story of the will, of the night following the 
royal-purple iron-weed and the tossing plumes of } funeral, of the accident, had been discussed in its 
the golden-rod. No horse moved out of a delib- } minutest detail, in every house on the hills, and but 
erate walk in these pilzrimages. The very air} one conclusion was reached: that the unfortunate 
was quict; the sunshine fell with a Sabbath calm, } stranger had not met his death hy accident, but 
in which crowing cocks and chirping robing} had been intentionally sent along the path, at the 
acemed irreverent. The farmer and his wife, and } end of which lay the fatal trap. By whom? Who 
every child, were in their best and finest clothes. | would do this but somcone who would be benefited 
There is somcthing in putting on the best and $ i by his death? There was but one man to whom 
finest clothes: in turning the back on plough and | ‘ this would apply. As for the Marshes, their 
churn and pot and pan: in sitting absolutely idle share in the advantage was but a grim, unpleasant 
for an hour, to be drawn through dark forests, ‘ joke. Every farmer knew the McKean hill-lot 
and golden fields, and hedges haunted by birds ; and its utter wortllessness. 
and fluttering butterilics, which prepares the soul | The subject pursued so fur, everylody came to 
for devotion as much as carved stone or painted § sudden silence anda halt. Hugh Jamuld, who 
windows. was a reserved, hard-working man, was as little 
‘The morning service was over, in the Elk { of a favorite among women as men endowed with 
Heights Mecting. The men had fed the horses, ‘hard common sense and keen insight generally 
who were tethered around the field under a ‘are. We had none of the small talk, the joking 
long. low roof. The congregation had gathered | . tricks, the habit of pleasant gossip which made 
in little groups under the great walnut-trees, each the other young men of the Heights agreeable 
group with its basket of pie, sandwiches, and : ev ening visitors in the farm-houses. The men 
cake. Now was the “ word put about,” according ; respected him, in spite of his gruffness. But each 
to the neighborhoud phrase, of every expected ¢ woman found now, within her secret soul, that 
wedding, or fuint sigu of a wedding, of every : she always knew something bad would come out 
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of bis surliness and hard-fisted honesty. ee “If you'd wonder less about other peoplo’s 
something which had come was so incredibly bad, } affairs, Clarinda, and attend more to your own, 
so terrible beyond all their previous experience, ‘you'd get me into fewer scrapes,’ said the 
that they dared not mention it. Hugh Jarrold's ; deacon; and having hurled this bomb-shell into 
name was dropped out of all the cheerful gossip { the enemy’s works, he scurried into a crowd of 
that went on, that pleasant Sunday morning. women, that he might be safe before the cxplo- 

So significant was this silence that it sent a; sion. 
chill to the hearts of those who yet counted them- ¢ Utterly ignorant of the tide of suspicion and 
velves as his friends. What if it were true?/ dislike which had set in agninst Lim, Hugh 
Hugh was a church-member: but was not David { Jarrold rode slowly up the winding mountain- 
tempted to murder, to gratify his greedy lust? i path which led to the Little church. His tcatures, 
And what greed or desire had Jarrold which , naturally heavy, had to-day that sunken unyield- 
would not be gratified by this man's death? ‘ ing appearance which is given by long pressure of 
Fach woman, it is probable, had whispered her ; anxiety or trouble. 
suspicions, in the darkness of the night, to her{ Leipert’s Hollow wns sixteen miles distant; 
husband ; and each of the rugged farmers—who, i but Hugh, on going there to live, had not given 
when they came together, had always a loud- ‘ up his membership in the church on the Ieights, 
spoken contempt for women’s click-clack—was ‘in which he had been baptized as a child. His 
tuaken in his contidence in Hugh more than he ‘ father and mother slept close under its windows, 
cared to say. $ below the old sycamore-trees. Hugh himself had 

The nearest approach to an opening of the sub- i a seat in the choir, and was always spoken of by 
ject was made by Deacon Parritch, when he, Mr. $ the older men in the church as ‘‘a stiddy pro- 
Wombley, Doctor Barr, the minister, and one or ; fessor, though he never could be induced to talk 
two other chief men in the church, sat in a: of his own religious exper'ence, or to lead in 
group, decorously eating sandwiches. prayer.” 

“The chief question, I opine, which concerns It was not possible for him to reach church 
us now,”’ said the deacon, looking steadily down- 3 in time for the morning service. As he rode up 
ward at nobody, ‘is not the man who is dead, 3 the hill in the quict sunny noon air, the sweet 
but how he came to his death. Was it, as one 3 splendor of the morning did not reach him any 
night say, a Providential leading of his feet to; more than if he had been a man of stone: his 
that pit—a visitation of God? Or—could he } head was gunk on his brenst, his eyes fixed on 
have been advised to take that path?’ the grassy road. He had tried to sing to himself 

“Take care, Brother Parritch ; be careful what } his favorite bymn—“A mountain fortress is our 
you say,’’ quickly interrupted Doctor Barr. God.”” But he might as well have repeated the 

The deacon, who was a tall lean man, and red 3 alphabet: it had no meaning. 
in flesh and hair, coughed nervously, and lowered When he reached the shed he dismounted, and 
his voice. ‘I mean no accusation, sir, against any } led his horse to a hitching-post, giving a keen 
man. But I wasthinking— If such a thing has ¢ glance around the church-yard and the scattered 
been done, is it a deed which would come under groups, but apparently not finding what he 
cognizance of the law? Or, if so, how would it; sought. Two of the young men of the church— 
be possible to prove the guilt of—of the—” good-humored lads, who were in the habit of 

“The person who advised him to take that { boring Jarrold with questions about the gossip 
path?’ hastily suggested his wife, who had stolen 3 of Leipert’s Hollow—were leaning on the fence 
up behind him. ‘Samuel dear, come to Jane: } 3 he came up with his horse. ‘They nodded, but 
she wants you.” She tugged at his elbow until } did not speak, going on with their conversation. 
he was out of hearing of the others. ‘You; Hugh passed, with a little surprise, but relicved 
everlasting idiot!” she whispered in his ear. that he was not to be annoyed by them. Two 
*You'd have been arrested for slander, if Leet three of the young girls had come down for 
hadn’t come along. Great heavens! Calling ¢ a drink from the pails of spring-water that stood 











Hugh Jarrold o murderer!” ¢under the shadow of the shed, just as he came 
“ Why, Clarinda, it was you who put it in my; up. {fe turned to one of them. 
head.”’ «Shall I pour it out for you. Susy?’ he asked. 


“There he is! He wasn’t here for mornin’ § He called her by her Christian-name: for he had 
service. I wonder if all's off between him and ‘ known the girl since she was a bnby. 
Mattie Farrer? I wonder how Doctor Barr'll{ She exchanged a startled frightened glance 
meet him? He always did make much of Hugh : with her companions, and muttering something 
Jarrotd.”’ 3 inaudible, turned and hurried away. The others 
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followed her, excepting Tilly Joyce, a gentle little } the rest of you hang back. What’s amiss with 
girl, who would not have hurt the feclings of! him to-day?” 
Cain, even when still red with the blood of Abel. “It’s not for me to get myself in a slander- 
“J will take some, Mr. Jarrold,’’ she said, } suit,’’ said Miss Sabrina, with a toss of her pur- 
with an effort. Dat Hugh observed that her} ple-plumed hat. ‘/ say nothing.” 
hand trembled as she raised the gourd to her “There is really nothing to say,’”’ added Mrs. 
mouth, and that she watched him over it as} Clint, in her soft patter of a voice. ‘It is just 
though he were a beast of prey. one of those unpleasunt rumors that take no 
Hugh was startled and perplexed. He walked / tangible shape.” 
on and up, however, into the field where the! “What is it?’ insisted Mrs. Longacre, ber 
congregation were scattered. He hud come, it I light eyes snapping irritably. 
must be confessed, with an unwonted longing for “Oh, the merest nothing. You see, Mr. Philpot 
friendly greeting. Ordinarily, he tooléthe good- j McKean, the night of the accident, went out for 
will of his friends for granted. But the few 3 a walk in rather an unusual direction: one which 
words whicli Mattie had spoken to him at the} a stranger would not have taken, unless he had 
McKean farm had ended all between them. He ; been told todo so. The path led to his certain 
must get through life without love. Very well; > death. There was but one person to be benefited 
he would not be beaten in the big fight. He bad } by his death. Now there is a—a sort of fear that 
his work and his friends. He could hold up his ; that person may have sent the poor man on that 
head, and find comfort and pleasure without her. j path.” 
There was just that pained craving in his breast; Martha Farrer stepped forward before Mrs. 
for sympathy which made him keen to obgerve { Longacre. 
the change of manner in the church-people. As “You mean that Hugh Jarrold murdered the 
he passed through the smiling chattering groups, } man?’ she said, in a low, unnatural voice. 
a sudden gravity and chill struck them. He was “Qh, Mattie! horrible! Murder? He did not 
greeted with formal bows, or a «Good-day, Mr. / lay a finger on him, Nothing would induce him 
Jarrold,” instead of with laughing nods, or a} to do it, most likely. But this unpleasant talk is 
hearty “Come this way, Hugh.” Nobody beck- {| going about, and—you sce how everybody shuns 
oned him to join their party. And when he? Jarrold to-day? Even the minister—”’ 
halted for a moment beside two old ladies who “Doctor Barr would not dare to credit such a 
had nursed him on their Knees as a baby, they i slander! He would not dare!” 
grew pale and silent until he had passed. Hugh { The women turned in breathless eagerness to 
paused for a moment, uncertain, and then struck | Doctor Barr and the group of men, among whom 
boldly across the fictd to the old oak stump, ' Hugh stood as if on trial. 
about which were gathered the minister and the | When he had approached them, there was an 
deacons. { unconscious motion of preparation in every man. 
“He's actually going up to Doctor Barr,” | “He is coming here,”’ piped old Squire Satterlee, 
gasped Miss Sabrina Phelps. “The brass of | who held every man guilty until he proved him- 
that! How he kin come to the house of God at; self innocent. ‘Doctor Barr, it is for yon te 
all beats me. But to go up cheek by jowl to the i teach him thie place he is to hold hereafter in the 
minister, to get him, poor weak man, to varnish ¢ church, sir.” 
ever his ill-doings!”’ { The Doctor rubbed his wrinkled hands over 
“What has Hugh Jarrold done? Why should { each other weakly. His heart was too soff to 
he not go up to talk to Doctor Barr?’ said Mrs. } rebuke the guiltiest man: but as for Hugh Jar- 
Longacre, a sharp little woman from Betts’s Mills, 1 old! Why, it was but yesterday the handy 
who knew nothing of the Elk Heights gossip. ; fellow had brought him up a chair which he had 
She had but just joined the group of women, i made for him, and had sat at the table with him, 
bringing with her Martha Farrer, who had been ; and knelt beside him at family praver. And 
staying at the Longacre farm since the death of ' to-day he was to hint to him that he was sus- 
McKean. } peeted of murder! But Mr. Satterlee had a great 
No one answered. But the women exchanged } contempt for the Doctor’s soft: nature, and the 
scared sizniticant looks, with warning glances ; Doctor was terribly afraid of Mr. Satterlee. 
towurds* Mattie, who waited, keenly attentive. { When Hugh came up, therefore, with his hand 
© Why should Hugh Jarrold not spenk to the { outstretched, the minister took it with grent 
minister?’ repented Mra, Longacre, who was a (trepidation and a deprecatory glance at the 
persistent woman.  He’s reckoned good enough ° deacon. 
to cut the minister’s hay, or shuck his corn, when ; “What does this mean, Doctor?’ said Hugh, 
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with unwonted loudness of tone. 
look suspiciously at me? Some of them do not ; 


speak to me; and those who do, do it under pro- i 


test. Even you, as you shake hands with me, } 
seem to be asking leave of Deacon Satterlee with 
your eyes. What does it mean? What have I 
done?" 

“Well, really now, Mr. Jarrold,” exclaimed 
Mr. Satterlee, rubbing his chin and smiling, 
*‘who can say that you have done anything? 
Who knows? I must go, gentlemen. I suspect 
Mr. Jarrold knows what he has done.” And, with 
8 malicious chuckle, he edged his way to the 
other side of the field. 

“Deacon Parritch,’ said Hugh, “you can give 
adirect answer. What does it all mean?’ 

But Deacon Parritch had the fear of Clarinda 
before his eyes. 

“Bless me!” he said, with o giggle. ‘ How 
should I know? You don’t seem to be increasing 
in popularity: that’s a fact, Jarrold.” And. he} 
too slid away from them. 

Hugh turned to the clergyman, with a mute 
demand in his eyes. But the little man fumbled 
with his white necktie, and then pushed his wig 
beck nervously. 

“Don't ask me, Hugh,” he said. ‘The best 
friends wilt prove fickle,” beginning to move off 
to the church. “If you’ve done nothing to 
deserve public scorn, your own innocence will 
sustain you. Don’t put any trust in earthly 
popularity. The human heart—” 

“Oh, curse the human heart,’’ muttered Jar- 
mld, desperately, as the clergyman disappeared 
in the church-door. ‘What does it mean? They 
avoid me as if I were a wild beast." 

For the bell had now begun to send out its 
sweet clangor over the hill and valley, and the 
people, still in groups of two or three, turned 
toward the church. 
glaring at them with defiance as they passed. 

Just then a strange thing happened. Straight 


across the field, in full view of the congregation, } touch of utter amazement. 
came Martha Farrer in her black gown, her face } 
} approval of the girl, and bless her in her heart. 


deadly pale, but stretching out her hands to him 
as she reached him. 








“Why do folks } 


we 
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He took mechanically the hunds thus proffered, 
staring at her. 

“Why, Patsy!’’ he said, in amazement, ap- 
parently half stupefied with wonder. ‘1 thought 
all was over between you and me.” 

“Come here—here,” she cried, dragging bim 
away down to the hedge, where they could speak 
unheard. “You asked me to marry you, Hugh. 
Plido it! Tl do it to-day!” 

“‘Do you mean what yon sny?’ He looked 
keenly, doubtfully, at her as he spoke. ‘ You 
told me you had promised Sheppard Marsh to be 
his wife at the end of a month.” 

“TI did,” sobbed Martha; ‘and he kissed me! 
Its burning on my mouth now. I was a wicked, 
bad girl, Hugh. Forgive me, for God's suke! Say 
you'll marry me!’ 

“What does this mean? There is something I 
do not see. Sheppard Marsh—’ 

“What is Sheppard Marsh to me? 
that I love! I'll never leave you. 
marry you now, if all the world pointed at us! 

“There is no necessity for such hurry as that,’’ 
said Jarrold, smiling. ‘I only hope you may be in 
the same mind to-morrow,” arranging her shawl 
and hat straight. “The people at Elk Ieights 
have taken it into their heads to turn a cold shoul- 
der on me; and you are unduly vexed about it. 
Don’t marry me out of pity, Patsy.” 

“Shall we go into church now?’ snid Martha, 
who was still trembling violently. 

“Tf you wish,” he answered. 

They turned towards the building, from which 
the first sounds ofthe opening hymn had just issued, 
and, as they reached the porch, Martha took his 
arm. Now nobody in Elk Heights but affianced 
lovers who were to be married during the week 
appeared in public “with linked arms.’’ Hugh 
glanced quickly down at her, hesitated, and then, 


It is you 
T'll go in and 


op 


Hugh stood near the door, } with a great glow of pride and joy transfiguring his 


face, entered the church, and passed up the aisle. 

There was a sudden break in the melody—a 
But there was not a 
woman there who did not sob out a quick 


‘[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Down from the lifted corn-field trips 
The child with ripe red-berried lips, 
The radiant mountain-boy, with eyes 
Biue as wet gentians in the shade; 
His gokien hair all wet with heat, 
Limp as the meadow-gold new leid; 
And as a russet fir-cone brown 


~ 


An earthen pitcher gayly swings, 

Upon his little shoulder borne, 

Water to fetch from suntoss springs; 

And while the flowers his bare fect brush, 

Loud sings he like 8 mountain-thrush: 
“Ah, corn-flowers blue, and poppies red, 

Weep! for our little love is dead.” 


